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One of 10 documents developed for preschool programs 
for handicapped children, the manual focuse- on a transdisciplinary 
approach to developing community awareness and interagency 
cooperation. The program provides concrete methods for helping an 
Agency understand a ^community's character and develop a tailor made 
awareness program. An introductory-chapter describes the. guide, 
discusses community awareness- and interagency cooperation, and charts 
the recommended four step process. Each of the following four 
chapters deals with one of the steps: (1) hiring and training staff; 
(2) investigating the community (including identifying potential 
audiences and listing agencies to contact); (3) planning (including 
timelines, procedures, and material development); and (4) 
implementing, evaluating, and replannitig. A major portion of the 
document consists of 47 examples, including a timeline for community 
awareness activities, a telephone contact format, a referral form, an 
assessment of parental needs, a followup questionnaire, a materials 
evaluation questionnaire, and the agenda for a parent awareness 
workshop. (DB) ^ - --- , _ . 
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PREFACE 

Since 1976, the Putnam/Northern Westchester Board of Coop- 
erative Educational Services, known 'as BOCES, has been providing 
programs for handicapped children. These youngsters reside in 
eighteen different school districts (in a two-county area) in 
southern New York. Their homes are in rural, suburban, and urban 
areas, and their families represent all levels of the socio- 
economic spectrum. 

The variety of their backgrounds is the primary reason that 
BOCES became so involved in the activities that form the subject 
matter of this book. To meet our responsibility for the handi- 
capped children in this diverse area, we had to initiate strategies 
for informing the community of our existence and of the services 
we could provide for special children. Only with an intensive 
advertising program could we hope to reach, bring in, and help 
the more isolated segments of this population. 

In the beginning (1977-78) , we had help in the form of the 
"Child Find" program created under Public .Law 94-142.- The basic 
goals of that program were 1) that child-service agencies must make 
the community "aware of their existence, and 2) that the various 
agencies serving, the special children and their families in an 
area can provide more comprehensive services more efficiently if 
they work together rather than in isolation. 

In the years since 1978, we have elaborated upon these basic 
ideas. We have created" a program, which is explained in this 
guide, that includes very concrete methods for helping an agency 
staff understand a community's "character" and with that knowledge 



develop an awareness program that is tailor made. 

We have also fashioned a program that depends upon cooper- 
ation with other agencies to provide services. Perhaps because of 
the way we have structured our own intervention program for 
children, we have been in a better-than-average position to plan 
for this cooperation. We use what is called a "transdisciplinary 
team" to provide a range of services. This team is composed of 
a variety of professionals who act in concert (not separately) 
in evaluating children and offering guidance to each other., 
The methods we have developed to encourage attitudes of shar- 
ing and teamwork, rather than interdisciplinary competition, 
among these professionals have been translated to our interagency 
cooperation activities. We have approached the many agencies and 
professionals in our area with the philosophy that the needs of 
special children are best met when we share our knowledge with 
others and they share theirs with us. Cooperation is an inevita- 

e 

ble product of this philosophy. 

The program you are about to examine involves hard work. 
It takes two to three years to implement. It involves developing 
materials, procedures, and timelines. Yet, this guide provides 
enough examples (in Part II) to speed some of the work, and it 
offers a sturdy framework which we have found morfe than adequate 
for developing awareness and working cooperatively with others. 
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• . CHAPTER' 1 • • *, 

INTRODUCTION 

,4 - 

Why was this guide written? " > 

First, to help service providers better meet the needs of the 
children and- families they se^e.- Since Child'Find, a program 
initiated under. the Education fo^ All Handicapped Children Act 
(P..L. 94-142),' was dissolved, it has been up to individual agencies 
who serve preschoolers to develop their own methods" tff finding 
children who need -special help. , . children "who may have minor or 
major developmental problems that will interfere wittulearning and 
general development. Almost $11 the literature regarding educa- 
tional services for these children concludes that the earlier help 
is provided., the greater Its impact. In this -manual, we have offered 
"the best'patlrwe know for finding special children - making the 
community aware of- what you c^n provide. 

Second, this guide was developed to give service agencies a 

V 

way of creating a .network among themselves. Seldom is one organi- 

A - * 

i ■* ji 1 « 

zaticip able to offer' Che jrange of services that all the special 
children and their families within a community need; but if all who 

/ 

are^ concerned with the welfare of these people are aware of the 
various kinds of assistance available in the community and are 
capable of working together the needs of the "total" child can 
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be met. This guide offers a way of bringing agencies together and 
of short circuiting rivalries for "prof essional. tefrr itory" that 
undermine cooperation. ,v • 

Third, this manual was formulated in*a way that allows readers 
to take immediate and concrete steps toward^ opening a dialogue with 
the community and its agencies. Samples of forms, letters, bro- 
chures, and other printed materials abound. One. of^ the central I 
objectives of. the guide is to provide the child-care community 
with a resource r a how-to handbook of ideas. 

Who specifically is. the guide for ? 

'Teachers, administrators, general staff members, and field 
caseworkers in agencies that serve children and families. A partial 
list of the agencies that may profit from this manual are: pre- 
school programs; local public andj private school personnel (e.g., 
guidance counselors, social workers, nurses); mental health 
agencies; public health agencies; recreational organizations; public 
and private -specials-services clinics (e.g., speech therapy, physical 

therapy); and library systems. 
* 

What exactly is community awareness ? 

It is a situation in which the population of a small geographic 
area (a .tpwn, a neighborhood , a rural region) is aware of the serv- 
ices for c.iildfen and families that are available to them within # 
that area. We believe this state of knowledge can be accomplished 
only through planned advertising and other ongoing public-rela- 
tions activities by*;the agencies providing the services. 
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What is meant by interagency cooperation ? 

This is the act of one or more agencies sharing information 
or resources with other agencies in order to provide bettei services 
to a particular child or to the children and families of the com- 
munity. The form of this cooperation may be conferences, referrals, 
advisory tasks, etc. The goal of cooperation is not only to provide 

moie complete services but also to avoid duplication of services. 

\ 

How can awareness and cooperation be promo k r,o? 

\ 



Figure i shows the steps in a plan that ve have used to make 
the community aware of our services and to build bridges of cooper- 
ation between us and other agencies. The diagram outlines the 
steps that a new agency may use to build a program from tne ground 
up. Some agencies will already have a staff and sufficient knowl- 
edge of the community to begin planning (Third Step) - but, they 
will probably still need to train the §£aff (First Step) to some 
extent for these <.ew activities. ^ 



It is important to note that any of these steps may need to 
be repeated at various points along the way. t A community is always 
changing ''(new people, new businesses, new agencies); and for that 
reason, the Second Step may need repeating several times in the 
course of an agency's life. With significant community changes, 

^ ... 

some new planning (Third Step) .'ill be necessary, which means that 
new evaluative activities (Fourth Step) will also, have to be deter- 
mined.' So the diagram, in a sense, represents a cycle of activ- 
ities - each_of_jwhich needs„ repeating when _tjh.er_e is a significant # 
change within the agency or community. / 
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In the proceeding chapters, each of the four steps is dis- 
cussed. Your agency may need to modify some of the information 
and materials presented for your situation. Feel free to do so. 
Just remember that an effective program is a planned program. 




Second Step 



Investigate 
Community (its needs 
and other agency 
resources) 



First Step 

Hire/Train 
Staff 
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CHAPTER 2 

FIRST STEP: HIRING AND TRAINING STAFF 
Before any planning is dor^, there should be a community 
awareness staff* It should be the responsibility of this staff 
to develop plans for reaching the community. If staff members 
make the plans, they are more likely to be committed to the approach 
they are 'using, and they are more likely to present to the commu- 
nity a consistent image of the agency's services and philosophy. 

But who hires the staff? Who trains them? What should be 
their backgrounds? How many staff members are needed? There are 
questions, of course, which may require different answers in 
different agencies. Generally, it is safe to assume that there will 
be an administrator who is charged by his or her agency with find- 
ing and preparing personnel for community-awareness responsibilities. 
Because the new staff will have to make plans and develop materials, 
they should be hired at least one month before awareness activities 
are begun. 

Among the first decisions he or she will have to make is: how 
many people are needed? Ideally, at least one person should have 
as his or her total function the development of community awareness. 
Realistically, however, because of financial limitations, £he job 
will usually have to be spread among several staff members. One 
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of the most Important of the administrator's tasks is to help 
clarify who is responsible for these activities. 

The administrator must also make sure that the people chosen 
for this job are qualified by temperament, training, and other 
factors to be effective. Generally, a community-awareness worker 
should have experience in a variety of disciplines. Sample 1 lists 
some of the personal traits the administrator should look for when 
hiring community-awareness workers. 

Finally, the administrator must ensure that an adequate 
training regimen is developed. This should be designed to encour- 
age a genuine commitment among personnel to the goals of the agency 
Two of the b^st ways to ensure a commitment are: 

1. Make sure staff members understand the goals. 

2. Make sure that staff members understand that they play an 
essential role in meeting the goals. 

The following activities will help prepare community-aware-' 
ness personnel to represent the project. Staff members, super- 
visors, clinicians, administrators, and others in the agency may 
play a part in these training procedures. 

1. A tour of the facilities - By meeting personnel and gaining 
knowledge about the physical plant, the new staff is in a 
better position to explain services to other agencies and the 
public . 

2 . Exposure to printed and audio-visual materials . Especially 
if your agency is part of a larger agency (such as a hospital 
school district,' or social services department), the new 



staff must come to under stand" the way your "agency functions 
within the larger organization. Generally, printed and other 
materials on the total organization's services will help fill 
in this knowledge* * 

3. Attendance at program workshops . The new staff will on occa- 
sion have to "sell 11 workshops to individuals and agencies. 

To sell, they have to know the product. 

4 . Knowledge of available services (diagnostic , programmatic , 
consultative ) . To encourage other agencies to refer appro- 
priate , clients, the community-awareness staff needs to know - 
about the agency's services and the people within the organi- 
zation who offer them. 

5. Information about staff . The new staff should talk to the 
people who deliver services to the children and families in 
order to understand theii philosophies, the procedures and 

. materials they use, and program key elements. 

6. Role-play exercises . Dealing effectively with a variety of 
perspectives and* people takes practice. Sample 2 suggests 
a number of situations to consider. 

7. Familiarity with the community . While part of the new staff 
responsibility will be to learn what is available in the 
community (Second Step of Figure 1, page 4 ), the adminis- 
trator should plan a workshop to introduce the new workers 

to aspects of the locale which are part of the agency's 
present knowledge. 

8. Co nveying information to different audiences . The way an 
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.agency Vfi.Jfc£rvice_s, are introduced to _va_ripus__audiences_ should 
be different - because diverse groups will need different 
services from the agency. For example: a mother should be 
approached d ifferently thgn a physician* Ex isting staff or 
consultants can work with the new community-awareness work- 
ers in developing procedures for approaching different aud- 
iences. This work is not only "training 11 for the new staff, 
but it is also "planning" for the situations they wild face 
in the future. Sample 3 suggests ways of approaching 
mothers at a well baby clinic. Sample 4 offers a method of 
conveying program information to doctors. 

c 

i 
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CHAPTER 3 

SECOND STEP: INVESTIGATING THE COMMUNITY 
This is really the first step in the planning process and the X, 
first activity that the new staff t is solely responsible for. Before 
the community is made aware of an agency's services, the agency 
should make itself aware of the community's needs and the community's 

resources. It is very difficult to advertise a product or service^ 
effectively if the needs of .the target group are unknown. 
Identifying Potential Audiences 

The first order of business is to come to know the community 
as a whole. This means geographically, demographically , philosoph- 
ically. What do people think politically? Where do they congregate? 
From this type of research, you will come to know the kind of "ad" 
campaign to develop: what topics to address, where to leave posters 
and flyers, etc. Sample 5 explains how this exploration may take 
place. Since community research should be an ongoing activity - one 
that- is continued even after you have begun to implement your plan - 
this sample includes suggestions for leaving flyers and post* ~s as 
you investigate. However, the first time you explore - you will not 
have materials to leave. 

From this initial exploration, you will have learned to some 



extent the kind of audience you want to reach with your awareness 
campaign (general community, other agencies, legislators, local edu- 
cation agencies, early childhood education agencies, mental health 
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clinics, colleges and universities). Ydu will also have gained some 
idea of the people vho may be able to help you in awareness goals. 
One of our workers, for example, was driving through town and 
happened to see a sign for the Dominican Sisters for the Sick and 
Poor. When she entered the home, the Sister on desk duty explained 
that most of their order are visiting nurses. She was delighted, 
to hear about the start of a new program for children in her commu- 
nity. She offered the community-awareness worker a cup of tea and 
a footstool for her weary feet. As they chatted and compared ser- 
vices, the Sister began to think of several families with children 
that she felt needed screening. 
Listing Agencies to Contact 

> In this initial work, it is important to compile a list of the 
agencies in the community - 

1. who serve a similar population; 

2. who serve other populations; 

3. who may be willing to refer children; 

A. who may be willing to advertise your products and services. 

A contact list may be compiled by investigating a number of 
sources, such as: State Education Department libraries of child- 
find literature, area associations for the handicapped, day-care- 
council listings of facilities in the area, central county agencies, 

local newspapers, yellow pages of local telephone books^ 

Onca this list is prepared, another list of potentially cooperating 
agencies should be compiled - complete with the name of a contact person 
his/her title, address, and phone number. This list can eventually 
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be uged for mailings. This task may require several workers re- 
searching specific topic* over several days. -The final list should 
be organized by topic, such as those shown in Figure 2. 



FIGURE 2 

DIFFERENT AGENCIES ON WHICH INFORMATION 
SHOULD BE OBTAINED 



Department of Social 
Services 

Special Education 
Teachers 

Libraries 

Head Start Centers 

Hospitals 

Mental HeraltR 
Clinics 

Newspaper Editors 

Convents 

PTA Presidents 

Churches 



Women's Centers 

Day Cajre Centers 

Well Baby Clinics 

Nursery Schools 

Police Department 

Home Aid Association 

Visiting Nurse 
Associations . 

Colleges and a 
Universities 

Speech and Hearing 
Clinics 

Community Action Programs 
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CHAPTER A 
THIRD STEP: PLANNING 

Planning can make the difference between a poor image and a 
good image in the eyes of -the community and othei agencies. There- 
fore, it is important to develop a comprehensive plan before making 
any contacts or developing any materials - even though the plan 
will, in all likelihood, be modified once it is implemented. . 
What cloes a compre hensive plan include? 
1'. A timeline * . 

2. Procedures for - making phone contacts, visiting agencies, 
distributing posters and flyers, conducting workshops, keeping 
records of agency contacts 

3. A list of contacts to be made 

4. A list of materials to be developed 

5. A list of workshops to be given 

6. Referral procedures 

7. Staff responsibilities 

Now, of course, a plan may include any number of other tWings, 
depending upon the agency's needs and resources; but these are the 
basic things that will help an agency cover all sectors of the 
community and present a consistent image to its clients. 
Planning Sessions 

One of the key processes for developing plans is "brainstorm* 
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ing" or group decision-making* Once the staff has done its home- 
work and knows what the community needs and what it has, strategies 
can be worked out. Each of the items listed as necessary for a 
comprehensive plan should be considered Jby the group. Planning 
sessions might, follow this outline: 

1. The leader of the group suggests a topic. 

2. The staff provides input, and all suggestions are listed. 

3. Suggestions are prioritized and organized. 

4. A list of procedures or materials or workshops results ♦ 
Interagency Cooperation 

While* planning for community awareness, special time should be 
taken to develop the attitudes, methods of approach, and materials 
that will help your agency develop a cooperative relationship with 
others in the business of serving children and families. Special 
consideration should be given - 
1. procedures for making contacts with agencies; 



2. descriptive program materials geared to agencies (such as a 



3. workshops for other agencies on topics not in their areas of 
expertise; 

* 

4. materials that emphasize the different types of services you 



and your desire to cooperate witn other agencies. 

The timeline for making contacts and delivering materials or 
holding workshops for agencies should be part of the overall 
scheduling plan discussed in the next section. 




client characteristics list, Sample 34') ; 



provide (not services already available at other agencies) 
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STEP 3a: TIMELINES 

A comprehensive community awareness program' cannot be imple- 
mented in one year in a new agency. It takes time to develop 
community support*. It takes at least a year of providing services 
before there is any evidence regarding the agency's effectiveness. 
This evidence can be an important part of the materials the agency 
uses to garner support and make the community aware of the quality 
of its services.' Finally, it takes a while for any agency to find 
its niche in the service's structure of the community. 

Therefore, the plan included in this guide covers a two-year 
period for developing community awareness and interagency cooper- 
ation, with a third year for evaluating the effectiveness of these 
activities. Generally, in the first year, an agency should be. 
intent on - 

1. defining the sejrvic.es it will offer; 

2. telling the community what services are available at the 
' agency; 

3. communicating the need for these services to the community; 
and 

A. differentiating its services from those of other agencies. 
In year two, the awareness effort should - 
' V. show evidence of the agency ' s~~ef fee tlveness; ~~~ 

2. expand the services offered in the first year (e.g., 
workshops) ; 

3. reach a larger section of the community. 

~f During the planning period for year one, air of the 



^activities 



in the First and Second Steps of Figure 1 (page 4 ) should be com- 
pleted. To review, those steps included: hiring and training 

A. V 

staff and investigating the community, which entailed compiling 
lists of agency locations and defining the audience for awareness 
activities. The initial planning dictated in the Third Step of 
Figure 1 and most of the procedures and many materials, should 
also be completed in the early months of the first year. Notice in 
Sample 6 (Year 1 Timeline) that separate sections are devoted to' 
developing* pVirtfed materials and workshops. In general, the 



following g^jjfe. should .be used r 



Printed Materials - 

that describe program (program 
descriptions, rationale, client \* 

characteristics list) ' <in September/October 

that advertise program (poster's, 
flyers, professionsl brochures, 
newspaper articles, visitor orien- 
tation packets, and business cards)... in January/February 
that support program (curriculum 
description, case studies, fact 

sheet * • «... in May./ June 

Or 

Workshops - ■ " 

that introduce program ^ 

(general awareness). « '...1st Year 

that address specific topics 

or methodology 2nd Yeai 
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This sequence was developed on the basis of an educational service 
agency's normal pperation schedule. It may be modified to suit 
other schedules. 

STEP 3b: PROCEDURES 
"Making contact" is the core of a community awareness program. 
Whether it is b phone , in person , or b£ mail - it makes an impres- 
sion on the reci^.ent about the agency's "expertise," goals, cooper 
ativeness, and approach. Therefore, it is useful to* have some 
general procedures which all the avareness staff can follow in mak- 
ing various contacts. .In this way, the agency projects a unified 
image. 

Initial O ltacts with Agencies, Schools, Professionals 

c 

If the* agency initiates a contact - especially with another 
agency or nursery school and sometimes with parents and other pro- 
fessionals - it will usuallj^ollow this sequence: 



STEP A 



sends letter 

describing 

program 



STEP B . 



STEP C , 



phones for' 
appointment 



person-to- 
person meeting 



STEP P 



follow-up 
letter 



The purpose of the contact is, of course, ultimately to find more 
children for the agency's program a&d to find resources' for those 
children the agency cannot serve. .Though agency directors (whethe 
they be in a nursery school or local education 'agency) seldom make 
referrals, it is worthwhile for the first contact to be with them 
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since their support can pave the way for cooperation 7 within the 
ranks. \ *• 

The letter sent in Step A should broach the topic of cooper- 
ation and explain your services - see Sample 7. The phone call in 
Step B should be used to courteously suggest a visit from you* to 
his/her agency - you may use Sample 8 for this contact. During the 
person-to-person meeting, Step C, your goals are to find out what 
services the agency provides and to ensure the dir^ctpr that you 
will not duplicate his/her agency's services but have diffetent 
resources ^o offer • You should 'end the visit by thanking* the 
director for allowing yctu time. Step D, the follow-up letter, is 
designed to cement the air of courtesy and cooperation you pro- 
jected throughout .Steps A, B, and C t - see Sample 9. 

After an initial visit, you should find many opportunities 

e ■ * . . 

tor contacting the agency, school, or individual • . These contacts 
may simply involve delivering materials, or they, may ocQjir during 
referrals or via workshops. How ever they happen, you. should keep 
a record of all contacts. Sample 10 is a log we have used for 
this purpose. This record will be useful, especially when you 
begin to evaluate and modify your community-awareness program. 
Referrals * 

When you refer a child to another agency or you receive a 
child referjfed from an outside agency, you will be making contacts 

with both parents and professionals. This # is an excellent oppor- 

i * 

tunity to make a good impression on botn groups... an impression 
that will encourage them to spread the word about the services 
your agency provides. In this section, guidelines are presented 



for promoting community awareness when working with parents and 
other agencies during screening and assessment activities. 

Parents . When families first come to your agency - before you • 
have screened or assessed their children - it is very important that 
they be made to feel comfortable. When a parent first calls, the 
secretary should be able to give him/her specifics about your pro- 
gram and the qualifications of the staff over the phone. When 
parents arrive at the agency for the child's screening, they should 
receive a letter explaining what will happen on that day and what 
they should expect in the future - turn to Sample 11. 

When the staff meets with the parents (or anyone else), they 
should : 

1. present a good appearance; 

2. be professional, but gracious - for example, they may offer 
• coffee to and have an. ashtray available for the parents; 

3. introduce each dther to the. families by first and last name 

\ 

\ 

and profession; 

4. ask the parents (if it is an initial interview) if they have 
any questions; 

5. give the parents the name and phone number of one person who 

- is present that they can contact if they have other questions; 

6. tell them when they will be notified with test results, etc. 
Most education agencies that serve special children also serve 

the needs of their immediate families. For this reason, parents may 
be asked to fill out a needs assessment at the time of screening. 
Even if the child is ultimately placed in a program other than your 
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own, the assessment of the parent's concerns will be useft*Uto the 

7 ^ 

agency you refer the family to - and in that sense, will improve 
your image with that agency. A parent assessment device is shown 
in Sample 11\ 

During initial contacts with parents, it is also useful to 
ascertain the names of other agencies involved with the family and 
obtain written permission to solicit information from those agencies 
regarding the case. Two-way releases from the parents are* recom- 
mended so that you may share as well as receive information from 
the agencies. It is important to assure parents that your interest 
in this information c lies in understanding the needs of the child 
and in avoiding duplication of tests and services. 

Whenever it becomes clear that tests, counseling, or services 
from another agency for the child are indicated, give the family 
guidance as to„ the- appropriate agency and offer to make the contact 
for them. 

When these procedures are followed, the child and family are 
likely to receive appropriate services and to be satisfied with 
your, agency. That's good press! 

agencies . If you have done your basic homework (developed and main- 
tained an up-to-date list of agencies, initiated contacts, visited 
them so that you know what, they offer, and arranged for referrals), 
when it comes time to send a child to others for help, your work 
will be easy. All you will ne6d are referral forms and letters 
8uch as those in Sample 13 and Sample 14. 

When you find that several agencies or. professionals are re- 
quired to meet a child's needs, it is doubly important for you to 
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lead the way toward cooperation. This may mean that your agency 
takes the responsibility for coordinating the effort* 

When your agency is asked by another to conduct a screening or 
diagnosis, you will want to do it in a way that encourages a posi- 
tive impression of your organization's services* This may mean that 
you will conduct the evaluation within the other agency's setting* 
This allows the other organization to observe the process easily 
and with little inconvenience. Sample 15 is an example of an on- 
site screening form* After the screening, you will want to review 
results with the host agency. Sample 16 is a format for such a 
review. \ 
Workshop s 

These awareness activities allow you to reach a larger number 
of people in a shorter amount of time than is possible with person- 
to-peiCson, interchanges. They must be planned as carefully, however 
as any other contact. The most important rules for success with 
workshops are: 

1. Plan them . Everyone who will deliver a particular kind of 
workshop should be involved in the planning.' An outline must 
be developed to guide the presentation of the workshop - so 
that no matter who makes the presentation, it will be con- 
sistent. 

2« Know your audience . Even if you are delivering a workshop 
consisting of general material regarding your program - it 
should be tailored to particular audiences; and the tailoring 

i 

.should be planned by the staff, not done on the spur of the 



moment* Samples 17 and 18 show agendas for a general work- 
shop tailored to parents and child-service agencies, re- 
spectively. 

3 • Make every workshop an awareness workshop * You should de- 
1 velop workshops that meet the needs of your clients and the 
community. For example, topical workshops on child develop- 
ment, managing behavior in the home, etc., will draw a 
specific audience that wishes to learn more about the subject 
being addressed. Their interest in what is being said will 
probably be greater than that of attendees at a workshop 
designed only to describe your program. Therefore, while 
you have then, "take a little time to explain your services. 
Samples of topical workshop agendas geared toward "unwed . 
mothers," "local colleges," and "parent groups" are numbered 
19, 20, and 21. A sample of a workshop presentation ^n a 
topic appropriate only to other professionals in your area 
is shown in Sample 22. This type of* presentation is often 
useful at conventions when coupled with samples of your 
awareness materials. 

Materials Distribution 

The procedures you use to distribute materials should be 

founded upon what you want to accomplish with the materials. For 

example , you want them - 

1. to keep your agency in the public eye; 

2. to assure people of the quality of your program; 

3. to establish an image of professionalism and cooperativeness ; 
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4. to inform people of what services you have to offer; 

v. 

5. to encourage people to investigate your services. 
Therefore, you should plan your distribution of materials to help 
accomplish thes* purposes. You will want flyers to go where they 
can be most easily seen by the largest number of people. You will 
want those who distribute the materials to make a good impression 
upon people they contact. Sample 23 is a procedure to follow in 
distributing flyers and posters. Sample 24 is a procedural letter 
to -parents who volunteer their services to help distribute. 

STEP 3c : MATERIAL DEVELOPMENT 

0 9 

ftost of the planning guidelines suggested in Step 3b (Pro- 
cedures) apply to developing materials. For example, it is very 
important to know the audience you are trying to reach, to avoid 
alienating other agencies by advertising services they currently 
provide, and to plan all of your materials carefully. However, 
there are several other general guidelines that should be observed 
when creating materials: 

Label all materials with a logo or picture that will be a 

symbol of your project. 

2. Use color (ink and paper) consistently . If your logo is 
pink on a brochure, it should be pink on every other aware- 
ness document. 

3. Use language carefully . Avoid terms that alienate or 

' frighten (such as. "delayed") . Avoid terms that confuse 
(jargon). 

In this section, materials will be considered under three catetories 
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advertising, program description, program effectiveness. 
Ad ertising 

These are materials designed to let people in the community know 
that your program exists. They should be simple in format, attention- 
getting, and widely distributed - 

Flyers and Posters . Design them to attract attention from 
potential users of your services. Post throughout community 
- e.g.', in shops, stores, libraries. Avoid words such as 
handicap and retarded , which are likely to repel parents of 
a special needs child. Be clear about services available. 
Clarify the means through which a pajysnt can receive those * 
services (telephone number).. Use as few words as possible. 
See Sample 25 (Flyer) and Sample 26 (Poster). 
; Brochures for professionals . When there are funds for 
training or replication, you may wish to develop these 
materials for .use with other agencies or individuals in 
the business of child services. This brochure should 
describe - 

1. the agency's service delivery model or innovation; 

2. options available in training packages; 

3. the minimum/maximum number of people to be trained 
at one time; 

4. i fees (if any) ; 

5. phone number for the program contact (staff member); 

6. return coupon specifying further request for infor- 
mation. 
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Sample 27 is an example of a brochure used for a professional 
audience. 

Business cards . Caxij be given out at professional meetings, 
workshops, ^referrals, and during other interactions. They 
, can be sent to physicians, psychologists, a t nd social workers 
"'in the area. They can be posted in libraries and supermarkets. 
Include a contact person f s name and telephone number on the 
'cards. Have cards professionally designed with your logo 
and program name. Sample 28 shows a business card used in our 
program. 

Newspaper articles . These may be used to advertise workshops 
and other agency functions.! See Sample 29. 

Telephone book yellow pages . Just as you should use the yellow 
as one means to identify othar agencies, th3y may use them for 
the same purpose. Sample 30 is^an example of such a listing* 
Program Description 

These arc materials for people who need to know about your pro- 
grants scope and approach. Keep them as simple as possible while 
providing the necessary information. 

Visitor orientation packet . This item should consist of a 
collection of the materials available from your project that ^ 
are appropriate for visitors to take with them and peruse 
at home or office. Several different packets may be developed 
for different audiences - e.g., the professional brochure is 
appropriate for a packet given to a psychologist but not for 
one given to a parent; physicians probably do not need 
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information on training workshops, but agency personnel may 
want it. Typically, a packet should include descriptive 
material about three areas: 

1. Services to children^nd families 

2. Training and consultation 

3. Community service activities . 

Rationale . This is a statement of the philosophy that 
guides the program* It should include the theoretical and 
empirical bases upon whicn the program is constructed. It 
is a useful handout for professionals and agency personnel 
as well as parents. Sample 31 is a Program Rationale. 
Program descriptions . This information may take the form 
of a brochure ormay simply be compiled on Xeroxed 8-1/2- 
by-ll-inch pages.. Ideally, the description should fit on 
one piece of paper; both sides may be used. Items tp be 
included in the description are: 

1. Criteria for entry into specific programs 

2. Hours of these programs 

3. Locations of programs 

4. Services provided 

5. Parental involvement 

,6. Fees or funding information 

7. Contact persons 

8* Phone numbers 

9. Other (as agency sees fit) 
Samples 32 and 33 are Program Descriptions* 
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List of client characteristics * This sort of handout is very 
useful for informing other agencies of your client population. 
Sample 34 is a list of client characteristics. 
Program Effectiveness 

These materials are designed "to convince" certain elements of 
your audience (parents, funding sources, etc.) that the program worics 
and is founded on sound educational principles. These materials 
should especially reflect a high level of professionalism. Use a 
good quality of paper and prepare neatly with a good typewriter! 
Curriculum description . This handout may be useful' for pro- 
grams providing direct services to children. It is one way 
of clarifying for others the soundness of th£/fnt erven t ion 
approach your agency is using. It should include the under- 
lying assumptions (i.e., theory, data) around which your 
curriculum was formulated. Sample 35 is a curriculum 
description to be distributed to other community agencies. 
Case Studies . Outlines of several cases, stapled or clipped 
together, which describe the approach your agency has used . 
in delivering services and the outcomes, is one way of 
explaining the methodology used by the agency in intervention. 
Sample 36 is a series of case studies which can be distri- 
buted to other, coimnunlty agencies. 

Fact sheet * This item should include evaluative data regard- 
ing your agency f 8 effectiveness during year 1, The sheet can 
be used in searching for new sources of funds. Its terminology 
should be understandable. It should include enough basic 
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information so that others can feel informed about your ser- 
vices. Tjhe data should be presented in a way that will elicit 
"positive* feelings" about your program or agency from the 
reader. Sample 37 is a fact sheet. \ 
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IMPLEMENTING, EVALUATING, REPLANNING 




i PLANNING 

INVESTIGATE THE COMMUNITY 
HIRE/TRAIN STAFF 

\ 

CHAPTER 5 ' 

FOURTH STEP: IMPLEMENTING, EVALUATING, REPLANNING 
This chapter is primarily about evaluation; so why have, we 
grouped implementation, evaluation, and replanning togpther? Not 
because they are one activity. Each is distinct in terms o£ its 

\ 

purpose and method, gowever, all three activities must be* considered , 

off and on, throughout the year. Certainly, the procedures for 

implementing and evaluating a community Awareness plan should be 

carefully prepared in the Third^Step (Planning). However, this doe| 

not mean putting those procedures to work is an automatic activity 

inVhich you need not think about what you're doing or be cognizant - 

of the immediate effects your work is having in the community. 

Plans are guides, they are not computer systems that once programmed 

can run without human thought. 

Perhaps one of the best methods for keeping an eye on "how things 

' * / 

are going" during the year is to develop a diary in which you record 

the nbnquantitative impressions: what clients said, how your flyer 
* deliverer was received at the supermarket, how you felt about a work- 
shop presentation, telling excerpts from letters the agency received. 
In this way, you will be much better prepared to tell the community 
about your^ services in a manner that gets its attention because you 
have constantly listened to what its constituents have been saying. 

There are other ways, of course, to keep trac.k of the effect 
your program of community awareneos is having. In this chapter, we 
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will focus cm when major evaluative activities should occur, how they 
should be executed & and what should be done with the results. 
When to Evaluate 

The exact timeline (with dates) for major evaluation activities 
should be worked out duiing the Third Step of Figure 1 (page 4 ). 
We recommend the following: 
1.. Quantitative evaluations of - 

- demonstration-dissemination 

activities end of year 

- referrals end of year 

2. Qualitative evaluations of - 

- materials end of year 

- services part way through 

and end of year 

- parent satisfaction..... end of year 

- workshops .before and after 

each workshop 

Redesigning of needs assessments, staff and parent workshops, screen- 
ing activities, and materials should occur at the ehd of the year and 
be based on the results of the evaluation, " 
How to Evaluate 

The quantitative instruments included in this guide are the 
demonstration-dissemination log (Sample 10) and the referral record- 
keeping device (Sample 38). While others may prove useful, these 
forms will provide fairly complete figures of the roiterials sent, 
contacts .made, and children referred ro your agency or by ycuf agency 
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to another organization. It is also useful to keep track of attend- 
ance*at staff, parent, and other workshops. Analysis of the two \ 
forms and attendance records will reveal those segments of the 
community which you are reaching satisfactorily. 

oA qualitative analysis of 'a community cwareness program is more 
difficult than the other analysis; but in a sense, it is more important 
It tells the agency how people feel the activities have worked. We 
use the following instruments to help in this area: 
1. Follow-up Questionnaire (or Call,) to determine if printed 
materials were read and remembered (Sample 39) « 
, 2. Evaluation of Services Questionnaire - sent to area agencies 
(Sample AO) 

3. Parent Questionnaire - to determine their satisfaction with 
services (Sample 41) 

4. Workshop Evaluation Questionnaire (Sample 42) 

5. Materials Evaluation Questionnaire (Sample 43) 

Again, along with these instruments you should use your day-to-<ay 
interactions with clients and .others to help gauge the effectiveness 
of the community-awareness effort. 
What to Do with Results,. 

The results should indicate strengths and weaknesses in your 

c' 

approaches or materials which should be modified. 

An assessmft -t of gaps in the child-services structure of the 
community should be conducted around the time first-year evaluation 
activities are being completed. A knowledge of what is not wrking 
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in your program (from evaluation results) coupled with information on 
what is needed in the community (from assessments), will provide the 
guidance you need in redesigning parts of your program. If your agency 
works with a preschool population, three groups should be.* asked to 
participate in the assessment: 
1 # Nursery schools * Send a letter (Sample 44) to these schools 
identifying the types of services available from your agency; 
Arrange for a visit to discuss their needs* (This letter 
should only be used after an agency has become established 
in a community.) You may also use a form (such as Sample 45) 
to conduct a needs assessment in a particular school or agency 
that requests your help. 

2. Parents * Often parents would welcome more information about 

/ 

resources that are available in + x x conmuni^ty for themselves 
and their child* Sample 46 is an assessment device to determine 
what each parent specifically needs. 

A • 

3* Other agencies . Sometimes a needs assessment such as Sample 45 

/ 

can be sent to other agencies. Howeyer, agencies may be 
threatened by a request for this ki^id of information. It is 

often better to take the opportunity at a meeting of agencies 

/ 

to share items your agency has tjiat others may need - such as: 
research data, grant-writing expertise, or the location of 
financial resources. This offer may open dialogue regarding 
the other agencies 1 problems .and needs. 
There are frequent occasions within the course of an agency's activ- 
ities that are opportunities to /identify needs within each of these 



groups that your agency can fill. For example, when providing 
consultative services (e.g., your personnel working with a child 
from another agency), you may spot other services that you can pro- 
vide. During screenings conducted by your agency at a nursery 
school or other location, you may note gaps in services that need 
filling. In your own workshops , you can allocate time for identi- 
fying new services that you could provide. Sample 47 is a format 
for such an activity with nursery schools, Head Start, and day care 
centers as audiences. 

This guide has provided the reader with an overview of the proc- 
esses, materials and evaluation instruments for the creation of community 
awareness and interagency cooperation within the community. Samples 
have been provided to be used as a guideline. Agencies will need to 
individualize the samples to meet jtheir specific needs. 

\ 
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! PART II: THE SAMPLES 

THE FOLLOWING ARE EXAMPLES OF INFORMATION AND MATERIALS THAT MAY BE USED 

IN A COMMUNITY-AWARENESS PROGRAM 
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PROFILE OF A COMMUNITY AWARENESS WORKER 
An individual who has the ability to - 
1 # relate to all kinds of people 

2 # convey sincere interest 'and a good "listening ear" 
3* empathize, but also maintain professional objectivity 
4. refrain from personal judgement 

5*. relate to others because of a common base of experience (i # e. being 

a mother, wife, or parent of a handicapped child) 
6. act independently and make on-the-spot decisions 
1. deal appropriately with confidential information 
8# know how and when to refer parents to the appropriate specialists 
9. convey confidence and self-respect and to encourage these qualities 

in other people 

The Community Awareness worker should also have some experience in preschool 
education, school-age education, social work, or *ng # This individual 
should be able and willing to change and grow with experiences and be able 
to admit to and learn from mistakes. 
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TOPICS FOR ROLE-PLAY SITUATIONS 
(Break into Small Groups) 

At training sessions, encourage staff to role-play. One staff member role-plays 
a community worker, another portrays: 

- Dubious parent * 

- Another human-service worker who feels threatened by your program 

- A self-assured grandmother who believes that n Johnny may be a little 
slow, but he'll grow out of it" 

- A practical parent who questions how you know you make the difference 
in a child's development. If you hadn?t interfered, he still might 
have progressed 

- A doctor who asks about your program 

- A parent who blames all her trpubles »n her child 

- A parent who has little practical knowledge about raising her child 
and has manufactured unfounded worries 

- A hostile parent who questions your motives for everything 
c 

After role play: 

Discussion in small group of the conflict rrsd participants 1 feelings 
during the role-play session. Jot down resolution of the conflict/ 
Return to large group to discuss possible resolutions. Compare effective- 
ness. Participants should relate to personal experiences wfien discussing 
resolutions of the conflict. 



PROCEDURES FOR APPROACHING MOTHERS AT A WELL BABY CLINIC 
In order to identify the children in the community who are in need of service, it 
is essential that the Community Awareness worker make first-hand visits to those 
places where the children might be seen* One example of this is visiting a well 
baby clinic. Ihe following is an example of procedures that might be used: 

1. Call for an appointment to meet the clinic director. 

2. Explain the program. 

3. Ask permission to minglfe with mothers and their children who are waiting 
for their appointments on clinic day. 

4. Clearly establish date and time, who will come, and what will be done. 

5. Call to confirm the date the day before visiting. 

6. Introduce self and explain your purpose to the receptionist. 

7. Ask advice of receptionist, that is, where you distribute flyers. 

P* Station person nea~ the toy or book corner in order to facilitate inter- 
action, and discussion with mothers. 
9. Introduce self to individual mothers. 

10. Give brief descriptions of programs and flyers. 

11. Personally thank all clinic staff involved. 

12. Write a forest thank you to the clinic director. 
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ACQUAINTING PHYSICIANS WITH YOUR SERVICE 
Local doctors, especially pediatricians, are currently involved with most of the 
children in the community. It is essential that these doctors be reached. The 
following methods have proved to' be successful: 

1. Mail program flyers and written program descriptions, especially the 
descriptions of the kinds of screening services and costs to all local 
doctors. A carcf might be included for the doctor's easy reference, 
since oftentimes the other material is thrown away. 

2. Review health forms of children already in the program in order to 
identify doctors who serve the children and their addresses. Visit 
these doctors first since they are familiar with the children whom you 
serve. You may then be able to use their names as supporters of your 
program when you visit other doctors. 

3. ^ Plan systematic visits to doctor's offices. It is suggested that an 

appointment be made for 5 minutes of the doctor's time. 

4. Introduce yourself to the nurse/receptionist and ask if there are a few 
minutes for you to speak with this person. 

5. Inquire whether the doctor received the information about the program. 
If no or not sure, give another set. 

6. Explain the program and the need for developing communication with 
doctors . 
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SAMPLE 4 (CONT.) ACQUAINTING PHYSICIANS WITH YOUR SERVICE ^ 
7. Request the receptionist/nurse to ask the doctor about displaying the . • 

poster or flyer in the of rice* 
fc. Chat awhile about the receptionist's job, the children who come to the 

doctor, and answer any questions she might have about children who should 

be referred to your agency. 
9. Thank the receptionist/nurse. Suggest that a call be made to you 

personally if there are questions about any children whom the doctor 

sees or any cases whi*ch may need immediate attention. 
10* Send a formal thafrk you note 1 to the doctor and nurse for their 



cooperation. 

I 

The doctor's receptionist is usually the nost effective channel to' 
his _ iterests. • 



/ 
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BECOMING FAMILIAR WITH THE COMMUNITY V 
The following steps are suggested for becoming familiar with a particular town: 
!• Drive the main streets^early ' in the morning as the town begins to move. 1 

2. c Observe the .traffic patterns, places people tend to gather, types of housing? 

shopping centers. 

3. Walk along the central area to observe the locations of the post office, 

1 

high school, banks, medical groups, churches, employment office, police 
station, library, Chamber of # Cpmmerce, community action program.- 

4. Distribute flyers and posters along the way. Two key places are fast food 
centers and children's clothing centers (always ask permission and bring 
your own tape). 

5,. Focus on .child care centers - that is day care, Head Start, nursery schools, 
pre-kindergarten programs. Do not stay if you are interrupting the routine. 
Leave a flyer with the phone number and name. When someone jj.s available to* 
speak, ipquire about their program first and be a good listener. Then share 
your materials and answer their question's. 

6. Talk to people everywhere. Inquire 'about their special interests and how 
long each one has lived in the town. 

7* Don't hesitate to research new or unknown areas. That is, the police station 
or the residence for different religious groups. 
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5,5: . The staff 

A) Hire 

B) Train 

• 1. .Tour of Facitilies 
■ ... 2. Exposure to Printed c*nd 

Audiovisual Materials 

3. Attendance at Program 
Workshops 

4. Knowledge of Available 
Services 

5. Information about Staff 

6. Role-Play Exercises 
v7. Familiarity with the 

Community 
8«/ "Training in Conveying 
Information to Diverse 
Audiences 

II* * Investigate Community 

A) Idtentify* Potential Audiences 

B) Compile List of Agencies * 
Planning and' Developing * 
A) Develop Timeline 

\B) Develop Procedures 

V ' • ' 

' \ 1. For Making Initial Contacts 
\2* For Keeping Records 

For Referring Children 
and Parents 
4*\^For Conducting Workshops 

\(include agendas) 
5. For Disseminating Materials 




C) Determine Staff . Responsibilities 




ACTIVITY 



Sept Oct 



D) Development and Distribution 
of Materials 



1« Develop Posters and Flyers 
.2. Distribute Posters/Flyers 
3. Develop* Professional 

Brocjiures 
4*' Distribute Professional 

Brochures 
5* Develop Business Cards 
6* Develop Newspaper Articles 

and Advertisements 

7. Develop Lf.sting for 
Yellow Pages 

8. Develop- Visitor Orientation 
Packets » 

9* Develop Program Rationale 

10. Develop Program Descriptions 

11. Develop List of Client 
Characteristics 

12. Develop Curriculum 
Description 

13. Devel6p Case Studies 
14.. \ Develop Fact Sheet 



X 
X 



. X, 



IV. Evaluation {see next page) 
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Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May June 



X. 
X 



X 
X 
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ACTIVITY 

I. A) Hire Staff 

(Staff Changes) 

B) Train Staff 

tl^ Planning and Developing 
* Community Awareness 

A) Identify need for your* service 
in community 

B) Develop materials to emphasize 
that your service is needed 

C) , Provide evidence of effective- 
ness data from 1st year 
(Development fact sheet) 

D) Offer workshop to other 
agencies 

III, Evaluate effectiveness of 
Community Awareness 

A) Procedures 

B) Materials 



C) Appropriateness of 
Timetable 




SECOND YEAR THIRD YEAR 




>0 
H 
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INTRODUCTORY LETTER TO AGENCY 



i 

Dear Sir: 

* 

We are presently operating a Pre-School Program for Children with Special 
Needs, under Title VI-B of the Education of the Handicapped Act, In this 
program we offer both a Special Education Nursery .School environment to 
dhildren and Home Training to children and parents who exhibit delays in 
speech and language, motor skills, social adjustment or behavior problems 
or hearing and vision problems. Jn March, a new program will be available 
through the Bureau of Education of the Handicapped funding which will serve 
not only those mildly to moderately handicapped children but also sever ly 
and profoundly mentally retarded children in either a home based program or 
classroom program, depending on their needs. 

The purpose of this letter is to inform you of available services through 
the Preschool Program and to indicate to you that I am sincerely interested 
in working cooperatively with you in identifying handicapped children and 
.providing the most appropriate educational environment for them. It would 
be most helpful to me to be familiar with the sezrvices your agency offers so 
that i can refer parents^, when appropriate. I would also appreciate your 
awareness\pf our program for possible referral of children when appropriate. 
I am enclosing a description of our programs for your information. I would 
appreciate any information which you could' send me regarding your agency 
and its^ services. 

I^would like to have the opportunity \to meet with you or a representative 
of your agency during the next month to discuss our programs and possible 
methods of working cooperatively. I will call your office in the next week 
or so in the hope of arranging a time when I can meet with you. 

Sincerely, \ 




I 
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Sample $ 



TELEPHONE CONTACT FORMAT 



1« Name of person called^ 



2. # Professional affiliation^ 

3. Contact suggested by 

4. Date called 



5. Name of person making call_ 
"Hello# My name is 



• I am calling at the request of 



, because he/she thought that you would like to 



hear about a new program we are developing for preschool children with special 

needs." The program will be run by * agency. 

This program will provide Home Teaching for children from birth to school age 
who demonstrate learning-handicapping conditions. A Home Teacher will make 
weekly visits to train the parent to work with his/her own chixd. We are pre- 
sently looking for children and we plan to be starting within the next month. 
Do you see this service as being of any help to your agency? 
Do you have any questions? 

Would one of the following' services be of interest to you? 

> 

A personal visit at your facility 

/ Flyers. If so, how many? 

Program descriptions. If so, how many? 

Telephone references to call 



Case for referral 



Staff presentation. 



Thank you for your time and interest « 



i 
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FOLLOW-UP LETTER (EXPRESSING THANKS TO AGENCY DIRECTOR) 



Dear Pat: 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank you for the time that 
you spent with me when I visited your progranw It is certainly a 
pleasure to visit a program which is meeting the needs of so many 
preschool and school age youngsters, I intend to inform my staff of 
the services which you provide so that we may make appropriate re- 
ferrals anci so that we can work cooperatively with your agency to 
meet individual student needs. I thank you again for your coopera- 
tion in meeting with me and I look forward to working with you in 
the future. 

Sine ere ly, 
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LETTER TO PARENTS ABOUT SCREENING 



Dear Parents: 

We are pleased that you chose to have your child screened by the 
Preschool staff* We realize that much goes on during this short 
session. We would like to give you a description* of what occurs 
during the screening. / j 

/ 

The Screening consists of the following activities: 

1. The speech therapist and psychologist use a comprehensive 
screening test*. This indicates your child's strengths and 
weaknesses in the areas of movement, language and thinking 
skills. 



2. Yqu participate in an interview which includes discussing 
background information about your child and finding out 
how you see your child's needs /(via the parent questionnaire) 

Screening is not a complete evaluation 6f your child's skills^ and 
abilities. It is meant to screen. out those children whose develop- 
ment is not following the typical pattern and for whom further eval- 
uation or programming may be necessary. 

The screening team presents the information at a preschool intake 
meeting and recommendations are made. This information is then 
communicated to you by a member of the team.* 




SAMPLE 11 (CONT.) 
LETTER TO PARENTS ABOUT SCREENING 



You may be told: 

1. Your child does not need special services at this time. 

. 2. Your child does not. need special services at this time, but we 
i would like to see him or her again in three to six months for 

rescreening. 

t 

3. Further evaluation is necessary to determine if the child needs 
special services. This' diagnostic assessment might be done 

by our staff or you may be referred to another agency for the 
evaluation. 

4. You may be referred to another agency for appropriate services. 

5* Your child may be accepted for our Home Program or Classroom 
Program. 

We hope that this description helps you understand the screening process. 

If you have any questions, please feel free to contact us. 

Sincerely, 



\ «> 
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ASSESSMENT OF PARENTAL NEEDS 



It is. .important for us to know what you as parents feel would be important to learn 
while your child is in our program. The purpose of this form is to find out what 
activitiss would be most important to you so that we can develop our parent program 
for the year based on your needs . 

Please complete the questionnaire by placing a check in one column for each item. 

VERY SOMEWHAT NOT 

IMPORTANT IMPORTANT IMPORTANT 

TYPES OF MEETINGS : ' 

>> 

1. Group meetings in the day 

2. Group meetings at night 

3. Meetings just for fathers 

4. Meetings just for mothers 

5. Meetings for both parents l_ 

6. Individual conferences with teacher and 

members of the team 



POSSIBLE TOPICS FOR MEETIN GS 
1. Activities to do at home 



a. Gross motor skills: these are large 
muscle skills, such as sitting up, 

walking, jumping, etc. _ 

b. Fine motor skills; these are small 
muscle skills, such as grasping objects, 

working puzzles, feeding, etc. _ 

c. Social skills: these are skills such 
as sharing and playing with children 

and adults _ 

d. Self-help skills: these skills event- 
ually make the child independent. Some 
examples are dressing, undressing, feed- 
ing and toileting. _ 

e. Preacademic skills: these skills 
prepare the child for school. Some 
examples are matching objects, sorting 
objects, counting objects, naming 

colors, etc* ± 



f. Language skills: these are communica- 
tion skills which involve the ability 
to understand others and to make one- 
self understood. 

2* What we do in the classroom 

3* Services available in the community p A 



I 
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SAMPLE 12 (CONT.) ASSESSMENT OF PARENTAL NEEDS 



VERY SOMEWHAT NOT 

IMPORTANT IMPORTANT IMPORTANT 



I 

I 
I 

I 

I. 



4. Description of tests we use 

5. Information on child development 

6. How to involve brothers and sisters in 
your child's education 

- 

7* Exchange practical suggestions from 
other parents ' 

8* Laws and your children's rights 

9* Labels - meaning pros and cons 

10* Question and answer time with 

a* . Pediatric neurologist 

b. Ophthalmologist 

c. Audio logist 

d. Speech t* erapist 

e. Physical therapist 

f. Psychologist , 

g. Other 

11. Panel of parents of children who have 
graduated from Preschool 

12* Meeting with the Director of Special 
Education . 

" 13* Suggestions for toys at home 

14. What to tell other people about your 
child and his ^program 

15* Videotapes of your child's day 

16* Behavior modification 

17 ♦ How to maintain your own identity and 
growth wher* you have a special child 

18* The emotional development of the preschooler 

'Please list any other topics of interest to you* 
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Referral To: 



Name of child_ 
Address 



REFERRAL FORM 



Date of birth 



Length and history of participation s in this Program. 



Strengths^ 



Weaknesses 



Description of Behavior_ 



Tests Administered: 



'Name 



Reason' for Referral 



Score 



Date 



/ 
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& LETTER REFERRItfc CHILD TO ANOTHER AGENCY 



Ms. Mary Shute 

Director , Speech and Hearing Center 
Language Rehabilitation Services 
Main Street 

Sunnyville, New York 00000 
Dear Ms. Shute: 



The Putnam/Northern Westchester BOCES Preschool Screening Team has 
recommended a complete Speech/Language,- Hearing, and ENT evaluation 
for: * 



Chi Id 1 s name_ 
Address 



FR?rw 



Phone 



dob 



Reason for referral 



4 



\ 



has been advised of 



Parent/ guardian t , j 

this recommendation. ~ ■ 

If we can be of any further assistance, please contact us* 
Thank you. * 
Sincerely, / 



\ 
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O N-SITE SCREENING FORK 

* ' <> 

Child Observation in a Preschool Setting 

* . s ' Date 



Child 



Facility 



% Observer^ 



i 

S: 
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^* Behavior during times of transition . 



\S>amj/>lt 



Contact 



Observation Time 



1 . Awareness of routine and expectations . 

2. Ability and/or willingness to follow directions . 

3. Ability to relate to peers . 

* # - 

! 4 . Means of expressing «needs and wants . 

5 . Independent* projects completed , r 

a 

* ** 

6. ' Use and care of materials . * 

\ 

7 . General control of body movements . 

f * » 

8. Relationship with teacher and adults . 

9. Ability to care for personal needs . 

\ 

10. L evel of interest and curiosity demonstrated . 

11 . Use of language to communicate. 
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S AMPLE 15 (CONT.) ON-SITE SCREENING FORM 



13* Amount of structure needed from teacher. 



14. Role played in group activities . 



15. Cognitive skills demonstrated . x 

\ 

\ 

16. Motor skills demonstrated . 

, — i 

• • . \ ■ \ 

17. Summary statements . 



\ 

\ 

\ 
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AGENDA FOR INTERAGENCY MEETING TO REVIEW SCREENING RESULTS 

I. Introduction 

, 1 / 



A) Introduce self and role in your agency. 

B) Describe total program -' referring to handouts. 



/ 



II. Referral Process 

' i 

A) Review screening jacket:. 

/' 

B) Review parent questionnaire and releases required, 

: ! 7 ■/ 

III. Explain the screening testing procedure 

L 1 1 ' / 

A) Specific information ' on information gained and method of administration, 

B) Review result^ of cl/ild from their setting who was screened. 

IV. List land explain follow'-up steps resulting froip screening 

/ \ \ 

A) I]rans disciplinary assessment, / 

B) Necess/ry paperwork to be completed. • 

! 7 

C) Criteria for child | entering the appropriate program, 

V. Questions I 

i 

Handout s j \ rf 

1. 'Screening packet \ 
2; Parent questionnaire 



3 

/ 4 



Screening summary form\ 



Criteria for diagnosis \ 

5, Fo^ms to be completed fo\^ entrance 

6, Program description 



:RLC 
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WORKSHOP AGENDA FOR PARENTS 

I. Introduce Staff and Boces Program 

II. Referral System - from time parent calls for an appointment, 

III. Description of the screening experience, 

IV. Meeting a child's needs. 

A. How a decision is made to recommend placement, 

B. What placement means. , 

C. Use of Individualized Educational Plan, 

D. Review "Your Child's Rights" - booklet from N.Y. State Education Dept, 

E. HC 23 - to petition the Family Court to fund the program, 

F. Describe Committee on the Handicapped and annual review of progress, 

V. Parent's Role 

A. You are the primary teacher of your child, 

B. Feelings of parents of children with special needs. 

C. Cooperation with the program. 

VI. Reactions and Questions 

VII. View materials, tests, Portage Curriculum Kit, 
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WORKSHOP AGENDA FOR CHILD-SERVICE AGENCIES 

1. Introduce staff and BOCES program, 

2. Review the referral system/ 

3. Describe screening process and diagnostic testing. 

4. Explain Individualized Educational Plan - discuss setting appropriate 
goals and task analysis. J 

5. Curriculum and use of checklist. 

6. Parents as a major resource for their child. 

a) Volunteer System 

b) Adapting classroom methods for the home 

7. Home Teaching Program - A typical visit. 

8. Reactions and questions. 

9. Materials display and demonstration of teaching techniques. 

10. Handouts - flyer, program description, Screening Test, parent 
questionnaire, screening summary. 

11. Materials to share - kits and checklists, parent packet, screening 
packet, selection of forms. 




TOPICAL WORKSHOP FOR UNWED MOTHERS 
PARENT WORKSHOP - IMPROVISING MATERIALS FOR TEACHING PRESCHOOLERS 

I. Philosophy 

a) Methods and not materials are stressed. 

b) Value of time spent and not price of toy is stressed. 

c) Use of containers to make any activity' special. 

d) Respect for toy and self-control developed by stressing child's 
involvement in opening and closing an activity. 

II. Demonstration of Successful Materials. 

\ 

a) Nesting tin cans. 

b) Play dough. Recipe to be shared. 

c) Flashlight. 

d) Clothes pins. 

e) Food labels 5or matching. 

f) Peg boards made from dowels and cardboard boxes. 

g) Balls - knitted t crocheted and puff of yarn. 

h) Disc in slot toy - tin can and juice tops. 

i) "B ,f bag of objects starting with "b'\ 

j) Large rattle made from 2 large soda bottles with removeable 
objects, i.e. pennies, marbles. 
HI. Reactions and Questions 
IV* Books on Display 



i 
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* TOPICAL WORKSHOP FOR LOCAL COLLEGES 

MATERIALS DISPIAY AND D EMONSTRATION 

I* Matching Activities : (many include fine motor and cognitive skills) 
- peg boards 

3 pegs with rings of matching colors 
| 5 pegs made from dowels and cardboard box 



l 
I 
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10 pegs made from dowels and cardboard box 

- sorting boxes made from can and plastic lid 

i 

' 1 slot and 5 discs from juice cans 
2 slots and 5 each of discs and nuts 
10 pennies for 1 small slot 

- box of objects (2 each of block, raisin box, straw, bottle top) 

- laminated paper shapes to pattern on folder 

- numbered discs to numbered circles on paper 

- can of buttons (about 20 sets) 

- cookies (place loose ones onto set glued on folder) 

- Christmas gift wrap match (same procedure as above) 

- corrugated paper shapes 

• 5 sets of coins in a match box 

- big and little objects (about 20 sets of household items) 

- dowkls. (to match by height, width and color) 

% 

- fire hydrant candy containers (3 of each color, 2 with beans, 1 empty) 
II, Motor tasks 

- plastic clothes pins 

- balls (knitted, crocheted, and puff of yarn) 

- Bean bag and clorox bottle target 

- foot print .patterns 

- old coin purse with snap, zipper, clasp, pages to turn 
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SAMPLE 20 (CONT.) 
TOPICAL WORKSHOP FOR LOCAL COLLEGES 

play dough with straws (recipe to be shared) 

- nesting cans (use 2, 3 or 5 to nest or stack) 
III. Language Stimulation 

- Flash cards (made from magazine pages for naming and memory) 

- action pictures 

- flash light 

- "Feelie Box" 

- Food labels to group and identify by category 

- Secret word activity 
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TOPICAL WORKSHOP FOR PARENT GROUPS 
WORKSHOP FOR MOTHERS WITH THEIR CHILDREN AT A WOMEN'S CENTER MEETING 
(Young mothers who are new in the arei. Children moving about). 

I. Information About Preschool Program in Special Education. 

« 

II. Pacts about agency program. 

III. How to Know What to Worry About. 

IV. Individual Problems we all share. 

a) To establish and use a routine. 

b) Enforcing limits and why. 

c) Managing behavior and using reinforcements. j 

d) Providing appropriate choices and training in decision-making. 

V. Follow-Up Ideas Generated 

a) Seek funds to service the general population, 

b) Establish a phone-in time for mothers. 

c) Child Development, Developmental Checklist, What to Expect and When. 

VI. Materials to be displayed 

a) Parent Activity Kit 

b) Individual Educational Plan 

c) Screening Kit 

d) Screening Packet 

e) Star Chart 

f ) Happy Face Achievement Award 

VII. Handouts 

a) Program description 

b) Parent questionnaire 

c) Language intervention ideas 

d) High Risk Characteristics 

e) Articles on Behavior 

f ) Activities book 
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I TOPICAL WORKSHOP FOR PROFESSIONALS 

* 

THE TRANSDISCIPLINARY TRAINING, ASSESSMENT AND CONSULTING MODEL FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD 
INTERVENTION 

Putnam/Northern Westchester BOCES' Department of Special Education is currently 
operating a Regional Demonstration Porgram for Preschool Handicapped Children which 
is funded by the United States Office of Education, Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped, Handicapped Children's E?^«- Education Program. One important component 
of the classroom program for three a-* 5 roui c y«ar old handicapped children is the 
Transdisciplinary Team Approach. Thi- approach allows a part-time group of clinical 
staff members to provide maximum input to the classroom teacher regarding diagnosis 
of child abilities and appropriate goals. This method of staff training, child 
assessment and consultation service to teachers utilizes minimal staff time and 
effectively aids in improving handicapped preschoolers' skills. 

-When providing services for young children, clinical team members such as psycholo- 
gist, social worker, speech and language therapist and physical therapist are often 
hired on a :part-time basis (one to two days per week) . Direct therapeutic services 
are therefore not feasible with each member's limited schedule. The method to be 
described arose from a need to ensure quality services for youngsters by making 
maximum use of clinical team members' time. For this reason, the Transdisciplinary 
■training, Assessing and Consulting Model was developed. 

The model makes use of Transdisciplinary Team Members' time in three areas - 

1. STAFF TRAINING - At the beginning of each school year, each member of the 
team, including the classroom teacher, presents a workshop which trains 
other team members. Each team member demonstrates what she assesses in 

a child .and its implications for the child's classroom and home program. 
This provides for "role extension," allowing others to understand relevant 
aspects of the other disciplines. At early stages of .'development , many assess- 
ments are redundant among team members and test the same item (for example, 
both the language therapist and school psychologist may test knowledge of 
colors and shapes). The staff training allows team members to be aware of 
redundancies and decreases the number of times these items are assessed with 
the child. 

2. CHILD ASSESSMENT - An "arena evaluation" then takes place for each child. 
This evaluation is short snd includes all members of the transdisciplinary 
team, including classroom teacher and parents. The Transdisciplinary Assess- 
ment Model developed by the Regional Demonstration Project Staff is utilized. 
This assessment utilizes parts of standardized tests as well as informal 
activities. This assessment reduces redundancy in testing and allows each 
team member to gain the specific information which is needed to develop goals. 
A transdisciplinary team conference is then held, which integrates all 
information into a systematic record and projects long-term goals for the i 
child's IEP. Several children are assessed each day through this approach. 
The advantage is that all team members have seen the child perform all activi- 
ties and each has some knowledge of what other members are assessing. Parents 
and classroom teacher provide additional input as to the child's functioning 
based on the Portage Guide to Early Education and personal knowledge about 
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SAMPLE 22 (CONT.) TOPICAL WORKSHOP FOR PROFESSIONALS 

the child* This process allows team members to identify possible inter- 
relationships among weaknesses and skills and develop a truly individualized 
plan. Time is used effectively. * 

3. TEACHER CONSULTATION MODEL - After all the children have been assessed 
through the use of the Transdisciplinary Assessment Model, team members 
begin a consultant approach in working with teachers and parents. IEP T s 
are closely monitored, improvement noted and suggestions given. Case conr 
ferences for each student occur at least four times a year.. The teacher is 
always aware of the specific needs of the child as they relate to his total 
being. Each clinical team member practices "role release" and trains and 
monitors the teacher, parents, aides or parent volunteers in specific activi 
ties which should be carried out for each child on a regular basis. 



This presentation will describe the model, focusing on the assessment, how it 
differs from an interdisciplinary approach and the advantages and. disadvantages 
from the clinical team members 1 and teachers 1 points of view. This model can be 
used with any age group or population, and modifications will be discussed with 
session participants regarding their individual settings. 



/ 

\ 

DIRECTIONS FOR DISTRIBUTING FLYERS AND POSTERS 

' ' ' ' - o 

I* . Dress wit&i a professional appearance in mind. 

'\ 

2. Organize materials carefully.] 

3* Carry a letter of introduction written by your top administrator. 
4» Request to see the manager of the facility. 
5. latroduce yourself and explain the program briefly. 
5. Show the poster or flyers and ask permission to display them. 
Also, ask where to display them. 

7. Bring your own tape and tacks. 

8. Thank any personnel involved in helping you. 

9. Choose places of high traffic for families. 

- x 
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Dear Parents: 

I appreciate your dffering to take the time to-help us distribute our 
posters and flyers to the community, especially during this very rushed 
-seSsoiw Along with this letter, yfcu are receiving a number of posters 
and flyers so that you can distribute them in the community which is listed 
at the top of the letter". I would very much appreciate it if you could 
try to have this completed asrmuch as possible by Monday, December 17. My 
purpose in this is that many people may have the opportunity to read the 
posters and flyers during the Christmas shopping season. The following is 
a list of some suggestions which you might want to read before distributing 
these in the community. 

1. Consider going to places such as supermarkets, stores, whether clothing 
stores or liquor stores, etc*, churches, doctors* offices, libraries, 
and other places where the public visits* 

When going into a store, you mighT attempt to leave a poster hanging 
on their bulletin board or 'near their front doorway. The flyers are 
probably best placed in doctors 1 offices, libraries and other places 
where people might easily pick them up while waiting for service. 
When attempting to leave off any posters or flyers, I suggest you 
approach the manager first,' if at all possible. Explain to her/him 
that you are a representative and that the program is attempting to 
advertise the free service which they have for children and parents x 
in this community* Ask if you can possibly be allowed to hang a 
poster on the wall or oh their bulletin board or leave some flyers. 
When you have received permission, I suggest that you carry your own 
scotch tape and thumb tacks with you and hang up a poster immediately, 
if that is at all possible* I suggest this because sometimes when 
you just leave the poster for other, people to hang up, somehow they 
get misplaced or do not gtet hung up* immediately So it heJLps to just 
do it yourself and it also saves their employees some time. 
If the manager or the people ; in the store have any questions, suggest 
to them *that they call the number on the poster or flyer, and the 
- person answering will be happy to .attempt to answer them, or the 
supervisor^ the program will get back to them as soon as possible. 

I really appreciate the time that you are spending in doing this and the 
support that you are providing for our program. Thank you so much for your 
help. Have a very pleasanw holiday. 



2. 



3* 



4. 
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TO REFER A TRE-SCHOOL CHIL D 

Any parent or professional nay request that a child 
be screened for possible special needs; 

A screening consists of a parent interview and an 
opportunity to take a closer look at the individual 
needs of the child* 

************ 

tor further inforwation,* or to arrange for a 
screening, call : 

Mrs. Mary -Forester 
at 

/962-2377 ' 
or write: 



Pre-Schocl PrograLs for Children with Special Needs 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services of 
Putnai/Northern Westchester 

Trench "Ml Sr^nnt 

^/Yorktown Heights, New York 1059B 
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P/Tt&W Children 

Vho W Special ISfeecb 
language 

* Speech 

f Movement 

Sochi Kdiodmtvit 




CorisuHflriicn Service, D^gh^s^tonftTrhining 
~ orNar*enj 9dhor\ Stfrviar* A*? Available 

For tAorr. * ^^J^&^N^. 
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PRESCHOOL 
PROGRAM 



IT 



Early childhood programs for children from birth to 
five, with special needs, are being provided by 
BOCES using funds made available through State, 
County, land Federal monies. A variety of programs 
CaeJLJ^yje 3) are offered at no cost tp families. 



- What is a "special need" ? 

A child might have a .special need or developmental 
- lag in any one or mere of the following areas of 
development: N 

_ — language 
* 

speech 

— \motor 
visual ability 

— hearing ability 

— social adjustment 
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SERVICES AVAILABLE THROUGH THEsi GRANTS 



Screening and Consultation Services 

After meeting with the child, early childhood spe- 
cialists discuss their findings and suggestions 
with the parent. , 

: * 1 

More intensive diagnostic services are available 
for some children with special needs. Findings 
and program sugge.stions are discussed with parents. 



Home Teaching Program 



./ 



Individualized developmental programs are planned; 
for each child by professionals and parents. 1 

Weekly visits are made in the home by professionals 
to assist parents in working with their children. 

Classroom Program 

Individualized developmental 'teaching is conducted 
in a classroom setting for the purposes of develop- 
ing JLanguage , learning and social abilities. 

In some cases, special teachers of language and 
speech, a psychologist, a social worker and/or a 
physical therapist, may assist the classroom teacher. 

Classes meet five half -days a week at centers in 
Peekskill, Yorktown and Mahopac . j 

Family involvement and follow-up is emphasized. - 

Community Outreach ^ 

Inservice training and support is javailablfe to 
nursery schools serving special ne^ds cfhilclren. 

Parent groups are a regular part of the program. 
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Pre-Sehool Children, 

Vhohove Speciqi |W> 

J>\i< language. 

Speech 
Movement 

Wearing a** \)i's ton 
Sochi Adjustment 




Consultation Service, Diagnosis, H<rn£lfaining 
— ~ or Nursery Gchco\ Service*. Afe Pitiable 
c ^ kA a ; PfZ:$anoo* Program* 
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Re curt. Adcrt** 



Ks. JUr> I. Toe le, Supervisor 
Preschool Progr*r 
Putn*r»/No. Wtstchesttr B.C.C.E.S. 
Yorktovr. Htachts, New York 10596 
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Who We Are 

Hiu tUMjioitui U.ttaiii»l ration li*»|i.ik. 
twr Prci»chc«>l handicapped nn Idim .it 
i'utnam/Mo« WeStdw»*t*«i U.u.c.E..*. 
currently provi«i«* educational 
i.vtvlcc* for Ub children tiom huth 
to aye. five". Children with tfptfClal 
Q nit*!)* benefit moat if they receive 
b|rt;ci*i2 i*ed *ervicetf duiing their 
pubchooi years. Tteachlny the family 
to work with ttic child aids ii. the 
I'tiiid'rf overall development ami hiu 
acceptance into the fauily and 
i i «mun l ty • 



What We Do 

-ucreeii children 
-a<»setf* children 



-provide educational services 

'provide consultation and training 
Im &i1ioo1m and agencies k\ 




Tfce mrcemimm rrftirvm 

'Any parent or professional may 
tcnucbt that a Child ou screened for 
|4't)blMu bj>ei.it»l nt'cdh* S*cr«*unlfii| 
"iiitttfct:* of a parent interview and 
v/buiyrvatiun of the child' 9 skill* 
.aid l»ehavi»>r. Child&eu who are 
<U*ia/id in any area of devnloptsunt 
ire eligible tor the jtriv-aikjol 
pioyiam. Futenals are mad*; to 
othvr ayeftH »a when ludicuted. 



H. rill 1 • i'ro.id.-d hi ti«iiiii««« 
Ait* iaMtlltr* 

irait*4l»< tplluary An*r»*mrii< And 
Tracker 4 om»ulta4k>M Model 

11ii^ nodel was dfjigned ti» 
provide an efficient a!.L.*li»:*r «it of 
the child and family, miring one 
sermon, team uctJ>uitf work 
euoj>c-ra£ively to abbess the child's 
needs and abilities and to develop 
a prescriptive plan for the child 
and family. The team will consult 
with the chlld'a teacher to asaiut 
in the implementation of this plat 





l i m it Tracking 

"<;,»-\\ 

Uaing the Portage Project model , 
individualized developmental prouram* 
are planned for each child and weekly 
visits are made to assist parents in 
working with their child. 



^lm#mf##tft Temrlilttf 



Tho claatioom prog rami, aie highly 
atiuctured with activities select 1 
to meet the individualize;' ' 
educational plant prepared for each 
child. Parents aie existed tu 
participate in classioofc .denervations, 
parent-tuaehef- conferences and 
patent group meetings.. 



Par* m Vmlumterr HyaMW* 

This uyt.ti.iit was developed to 
ttmximi^c individualization in the 
\.\aitutw** and to piovid** naming 
fiM parent ..1 Pa 1 unt Vol niilevf 1* «u e 
ant»ign<d to •}*eCifiC ..cLi VH n*j. 
within ihv (tally 1 lan..( * s/ih (outinu. 
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apiHiiutltK'iil . 

tousullalton An4 fralitlug 
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to provide: 

- ticcdb asbt^^mi'l.t to dt-iii tftitii 1 
Gpi-t 1 f 1 ai'eat of coiit.nl 1 at ion 
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* training in various node I , 
component:;, iiicludn.«j 

hou* teaching 
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patent volunteei ay!»t^ «. 

interagency eoii&ultaCon 
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AMY rOOLE 
Suparviaor 



PRESCHOOL 
PROGRAM 



FREE EARUT CHILDHOOD 
ofOGHAMS FOR OJLDREN 
WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 

Spaach, Language. Hearing. 
Motor, Viskm. Sooai Adjustment 



Board of Cooperative Educational Servce* 
Yofktown Ha^fHs New >brk 10596 (914) 245-2760 EXT. 394 
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. AWARENESS WORKSHOP ARTICLE IN LOCAL NEWSPAPER 



I Sunny v! He Times 



i 

i 
I 
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PARENT 1 S PLACE 

A LOCAL PRESCHOOL SPECIAL EDUCATION worker will 
lead a workshop on "Children with Special Needs," 
at the Parent's Place in the Elementary School 
on Thursday, November 29 at 7:30 p.m. 

The workshop will focus on how the family can 
understand and relate to a child with special 
needs. She will also discuss how parents can 
identify developmental lags in language, speech, 
motor and visual abilities and social adjust- 
ment* 

For more information call: 



444-9000 




CHILD-FIND LISTING IN YELLOW PAGES 



For children 
ages ; 

Birth to 5 



Call: 

Monday 

through 

Friday 

8:30-4:30 




PRESCHOOL 
PROGRAM 



FREE-Consultafsn Service, Diagnosis, HomeTraining 
or Nursu.y School Services Are Available 
PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS 1 FOR 
CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 
For More Information Contact: 962-2377 



BOCES Preschool Program 
Yorktown Heights, N.Y. 10598 
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RATIONALE FOR PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 

£ • 

BOARD OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
Putnam/Northern Wgstchester Education Center 
Yorktown Heights, New York 10598 

The Putnam/Korthern Westchester BOCES Preschool Program began in 1976 to provide* 
early intervention/educational services for young (0-5 years) handicapped children 
and their families* It is cur belief that children with special needs can and do 
benefit most if they receive specialized services during their preschool years* 
Teaching the family to work with the child aids in the child's overall development 
and his acceptance into the family and community* 

A Transdisciplinary Team, consisting of a Social Worker, Speech Therapist, Physical 
Therapist, Psychologist and Special Education Teacher, meets with the family to 
assess the child's current level of functioning in the areas of language, cognition, 
motor, self-help and socialization. The team and family examine the relationship 
of the child's skills, the role of family members in working with the child and any 
contributing emotional factors which may have been caused by or related to the 
handicap, in~6rder to arrive at an Individualized Educational Plan (IEP) for each 
child. This plan is based on all factors which might be related to the child's 
growth and development. The members of the Transdisciplinary Team continue to 
serve as consultants to the teacher and family in helping to implement the indiv- 
idualized program* Clearly stated goals and expectations allow the child, parent 
and teacher to experience success when goals are achieved. 

Following assessment, the Transdisciplinary Team may recommend placement in our 
home teaching or classroom programs. 

For children birth to three years of age, the home teaching program, a replication 
of the Portage Project, provides weekly assistance to the parents and child. 
Activities that develop needed skills are mode?ed by the home trainers, parents 
practice working with their child and a "prescription" is left for the parent to 
do daily with her child. This structured approach has been most effective in 
helping parents interact more appropriately with their handicapped children. 

Children ages 3 to 5 may be enrolled in the home teaching program based on their 
individual and family needs. The home trainer coordinates services for those 
children mainstreamed into regular nursery schools. 

Children ages 3 to 5 may be enrolled in one of our classroom programs. A highly 
structured classroom setting provides the child with materials and experiences^ 
that enhance his development and match his IEP* It is this individualized approach 
and not the material per se, which creates the improvement in skills. Group 
activities, including snack, provide the advantages of a regular nursery school 
program, along with opportunities to encourage language development and social 
interaction. Parent groups are held on a regular basis for discussion of specific 
topics and IEP review meetings are held regularly. Parents are integrally involved 
in their cftild's program in order to gain knowledge about their child and the skills 
. necessary to work with their child at home* An observation system and a parent vol- 
unteer system is emphasized as well as parent prescriptions for working with their 
child at home* 

.This total holistic approach to working with the child and his family allows the 
'child to then participate in the school program most appropriate for his needs in 
the least restrictive environment - upon reaching school age* 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION //I 



BOARD OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
Put nam/ Northern Westchester Education Center 

Yorktown Heights, New-York 10598 » 

PRESCHOOL PROGRAM FOP CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 

The Board of Cooperative Educational Services of Putnam/Northern Westchester Counties 
operates an Early Childhood Program for Children with Special Needs. Hie Program is 
administered by the Special Education Department serving the component school districts 
in the Putnam/Northern Westchester area. Parents petition Family Court of the county 
in which they live to receive approval for the education of their child. Cost of 
tuition and transportation, if approved, is provided jointly by the State Education 
Department and the county. Funds are also provided from the Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped in Washington D. C. The latter funds have been made available in 
order to develop a demonstration site where programming methods and curriculum are 
developed and disseminated. 

The children who are served show delayed development in one or more of several 
areas. These include language, speech, movement, thinking skills, hearing, vision 
and social adjustment problems. Youngsters are also served who exhibit more severe 
handicapping conditions. The program has several components: Search, Screening, 
Service, and Parent Involvement. 

SEARCH: Preschool children are not typically referred by districts as dre 
School age children. Direct referrals are made by social agencies, 
medical institutions, public health nur^as, physicians, nursery 
school teachers, parents and- relatives, as well as school district 
personnel. 

Parents who have any questions at all about tb' ifc child ! s develop- 
ment, or would just like reassurance that their c\ild is develop- 
ing normally, may Jiave their child screened by calling the Preschool 
Program secretary and setting up an appointment* Arrangements for 
screening may also be made through any agency. When the -parent 
and child come for the screening, a parent interview and basic 
testing to indicate the strengths and weaknesses the child are 
administered by the Preschool Program staff. The results of this 
screening are presented to the Preschool Program screening com- 
mittee ana a 'decision is made at that time as to what would be 
the most appropriate help for the parent and child. This informa- 
tion is then communicated to the parent by one of the staff. A 
parent may be told* that his child passed the screening, that 
further diagnostic information is needed, that another agency > 
might serve the child's needs, or that this BOCES Preschool Program 
seems appropriate. If the child is' appropriate for the program, 
the program and the process for applying for *t are explained to » 
the parents and further assessment is scheduled* 

There are two components in the program - the classroom program and 
the home teaching program. The classroom program is open to three _ 
ao<T four year old children. Classes a^e held in Peekskill, Mahopac 
and Yorktown. There are approximately ten children in each class, 
which meets r her in the morning or afternoon for 4^ days each 
week* Wednesdays are used for parent contact f.nd case conferences. 



SCREENING 
AND 

DIAGNOSIS 



SERVICE 



/c 



SAMPLE 32 (CONT.) PROGRAM DESCRIPTION //l 

In the classroom a program is designed to capitalizes on each 
child s strengths and improve his weaknesses. An. individualized 
!£ UCa ^?f 1 V?°S rm < IEP > is Prepared from the information about 
the child. The program includes group activities and individual " 
help in the areas of self-help skills, language learning, fine 
and gross motor development; socialization and cognition. 

, ^ home teaching program serves children from birth to five 

years of age. It provides home trainers, each of whom visits 
10 to 15 children in their homes weekly. A child may be placed 
ill this program for. various reasons. One very important advantage 
of the home teaching program/ is that through work with the parents, 
who then teach the child, the parents learn more effective parent- 
ing and teaching skills. Another advantage of the home teacMng 
program is that learning is occurring in the natural home environ- 
r ment. The home program allows time in the child's routine for 

attendance at regular nursery school, i§ appropriate. Sometimes 
the home trainer works with the nursery school. teacher in estab- 
lishing the most beneficial program for the child. The Home 
Teaching Program also provides weekly 1 group parent training 
sessions. Once a week a parent training lecture, demonstration, 
or workshop is held concerning such topics as child development, 
■fi child management, community resources, assessment,/ and the crea- 
tion of appropriate child activities in the home. These sessions 
are approximately two hours in length and are held in a central 
location. 

2VT J?if ?" W6ekly t0 di8CUSS individua l Problems and t& share information. 

Once a chxld leaves the Program to attend regular nursery school, kindergarten, or 
special classes, a staff member follows his progress by making school and parent 
contacts for at least one y^ear in an effort to insure adjustment and success for the 



Si includ'e:" 6 inV ° 1Ved ° f ^ in the ><*«^ ' 



1. Attendance and input at IEP planning sessions. 

2. Parent monthly group meetings for the classroom program. 

3. Parent weekly, group meetings in the home teaching program. 

4. Parent participation in writing. and teaching their child 
through use of parent prescriptions developed with staff. 

5. Parents are requested tc observe their child in the class- 
room and provide input to the teacher. 

- - 6 « brents are requested to volunteer their^services in the 
t classroom and to have a better understanding of the class- 

i room routine and an understanding of their child's skills 

within the classroom program. 

For additional information about the BOCES PRESCHOOL PROGRAM, please contact; 

Ms. Amy L. Toole, Supervisor * 

Preschool Program for Children with Special .Needs 

Board of Cooperative Educati&nal Services ' 

Putnam/Northern Westchester Education Center 

Yorktown Heights, New York 10598 - C914) 245-2700, Ext. 394 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION #2 

%, * . 

BOCES PRESCHOOL HOME TEACHING PROGRAM 
*. — — ■ 

Tlje BOCES Preschool Home Teaching Program involves weekly visits made by four 
Home, Trainers to about 40 children, ages birth to school age. Emphasis is placed 
on having parents participate in providing highly structured and individualized 
tasks for their own children. The obvious advantage is that learning occurs in 
the "cTTiTd^s natural environment. The most important advantage is that parents 
become more effective as parents by developing appropriate expectations and con- 
sistent methods of behavior management. Whenever possible, this program 'is coor- 
dinated with other agencies, who are involved with the individual child in an effort 
to meet his specific learning needs by coordinating all the experience he/she 
receives. Funding is provided through- the- Family Court Actr; * - 

Placement in Home Teaching Is recommended for the following three reasons: 

1. The child is chronologically or developmentally too immature for a group 
classroom experience, 

'2. The presenting difficulty is the child's interaction with the family ahd 
the child f s behe'/ior in the home, 

3. The child is able to function in a regular nursery school or'child care 
' . center if he is supported by a Home Trainer at home and in his class, 

' This reason for participation in the Home Program allows the child to 
remain in th^ least restrictive environment while receiving an appro- 
priate individualized educational program. 

The weekly visits are patterned after a model of home-based intervention developed 
by the Portage Project for Early Childhood Education for the Handicapped .in Portage, 
Wisconsin. This project has received national validation as to its po^tive impact 
on -children and their families by the United States Office of Education .\ 

\ ■ 
A typical 2-hpur home visit includes the following steps: 

I „ 

1. The parent and child demonstrate their\ weekly activity for the Home 

Trainer. 

2. The parent reviews and interprets the charting he/she has done on the ' 
activity -sheet during the lastj week, j 

,3. The Heme Trainer presents and models a new;weekly activity. 

4. The parent and child demonstrate the new activity., 

5. The Hcme'Trainer reviews the new activity £fr ee t f° r recording.' 

6. * The Heme Trainer conducts various planned Activities to promate aJl t 

develcpmental skills and parent-child interaction. 

7. Private ^fbllow-dp conversation or phone call allows direct parent 
feed-back without child's awareness (only when appropriate)/. 
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SAMPLE 33 (CONT.) PROGRAM DESCRIPTION #2 

The Home Teaching Program works closely with related agencies to provide them with 
information regarding child development and maintain a larger dimension of general 
awareness of earl" childhood development and methods of identification of special 
learning needs • The Home Teaching Program has conducted the following activities 
for related agencies-?— . 

1. On-site screenings as a training experience for them. 

2. Workshops for agency staff or., parents. 

3. Consultation services 'mn ^grnin g pos^i hle_x^£erral s - 

These activities are conducted wiLh local Day Care Centers, Head Start Centers, 
Women's Centers, Department d± Social Services, Child Protective Service and 
variou^ nursery schools. They have served to identify children at early ages 
in nee$ of special services and provide a vast public relations foundation for 
BOCEip preschool classroom programs. They also help to facilitate future placement. 
A clo^sfe working relationship has been developed with area agencies as a result of 
thesd^activities. 

For additional information about the BOCES Preschool Home Program contact: 



Ms. Amy Toole, Supervisor or 
Jackie Jones, Home Teacher 

Preschool Program for Children with Special Needs 
BOCES Putnam/Northern Westchester 
York-town Heights, New York 10598 
(914) 962-2377 
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LIST OF CLIEKT CHARACTERISTICS 

Characteristics of High Risk Children 

I. Prenatal History 

- physical trauma during pregnancy, i.e. accidents/ illness, medication 

- emotional trauma or problems during pregnancy 

II. Birth 

- long labor 

- forceps - lac)c of oxygen 

- incubation 

- any unusual occurrences 

III. Home Setting * 



Mother 

1. age: teenage or older 

2 # emotional or intellectual handicaps 

Father - role in hofne 

Siblings - pattern of learning handicaps 
Histo>-y of child abuse or neglect 



IV. 



Child's Development 

- lag in developmental milestones 

- crying patterns 

- inappropriate reactions to environment 

- physical- emotional trauma 



\ 
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Sample %$ 

CURRICULUM DESCRIPTION 

THE INTERRELATION OF TEACHER EXPERIENTIAL ASSUMPTIONS AND 
CURRICULUM PRACTICES OF THE BOCES PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 

In developing the curriculum of the BOCES Preschool Program, twelve basic assump- 
tions have been made about the educational needs of young children with special 
needs, the assumptions are based on Gesell and Piagetian theories, the empirical 
research data of Bloom and Lahey and the personal experience of the staff. 



A description of the interrelation of the teacher experiential assumptions and 
the curriculum practices of the program follows* The assumptions effect the 
formulation of the child's goals and objectives and the implementation of the 
curriculum. 



Teacher Experiential Assumption 

1. Young children with special needs benefit 
from a program of early intervention. 



Curriculum Practices 

First premise of the program 

A) Affects the age range of the 

- children in t he program 

(birth to 5). 



B) Affects the purpose of the 
program - to meet the child's 
needs before entering school. 



************************ 



2. Children develop most favorably in a 
positive atmosphere. 



A) Instructional Format 

1. Children are encouraged to 
learn through exploration. 



2. Allows for discovery learn- 
ing and acceptance of mis- 
takes. 

B) Sequencing of activities and 
materials. 

1. Children are provided with 
sequenced 5 activities that 
are at their level of 
development. 



2. The materials are sequenced 
to provide a learning envir- 
onment in which the children 
can feel successful. 
************************ 

3. Language development is' critical to the A) Formulation of child's goals 

total development of young children with and objectives, 

special needs. 

1. Language is involved in the 
assessment of the "child's 
skills. 



ierJc. 
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2. Language is involved in all 
goals written for the child 
(including cognitive , social- 
emotioned and motor goals; • 



SAMPLE 35 (CONTQ CURRICULUM DESCRIPTION 



B) Instructional format 

1. The staff continually reinforces 
or expands verbal interactions. 

2. Language is elicited in other 

activities as well (cognitive, 

. social-emotional and motor) • 
************************* 

A transdisciplinary team is the Child Assessment 

most effective mean's in educating !• Team- involves a speech therapist/ 

children with special needs. social worker, psychologist and, 

teacher. 



************** 
Structured approach fosters effective 
intervention between young '/children 
with special needs and their parents, 
teachers and other children* 



Q 



***********^r** 
The individualized approach is an A) 
essential factor in fostering the 
child's development* 



2. Team evaluates the child and plans 
the (IEP) Individualized Educational 
Plan* 

3. Standardized tests and informal 

observation of play are used. 
*********** 

Instructional Format 

1. Daily routine with structured 
learning activities is followed . 

2. Children learn routine and eventually 
move from activity to activity 
independently • 

3. Limits are set within each period. 

4. Children are encouraged to follow 

rules of the learning environment. 
*********** 

Individualized Educational Plan 

1. Child is evaluated. 

2. IEP is used to formulate child's 
goals and objectives. 



B) Instructional Format 

1. Teachers individualize instruction 
in small and large groups. 

2. Activities are child-directed 
according to individualized plan. 

C) Materials used c 

1. Sequenced - presented to child at 
their individual' level. 

2. Materials foster independence 
since they are self-correctional. 

3. Alternative uses for materials \ 
exist - materials are flexible to 
provide interaction within a variety 
of ways. 
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Play is viewed as an important A) 
instructional xneti)9d in teach- 
ing socialization and other 
developmental skills. 



Instructional format 
1. Contributing factor to exploratory 
learning. 

2.. Means of teaching socialization 
skills in structured and unstruc- 
tured play areas. 

3. Creative expression activities 
are designed to teach skills in 
each developmental area. 

Daily routine involves 

1. Free play time and 

2. Play to teach skills. 



C) Observation of play is used to evaluate 
the child's level of development. 

* * * * ******** ************ 



A successful preschool program A) 
is dependent upon the trust 
and cooperation of the parents. 

B) 



C) 



Parents are invited to observe in the 
classroom. 

Parents are involved in the transdisci- 
plinary assessment of their child. 

Parents are involved in the development 
of their child 1 s IEP. 



D) Parents' are encouraged to volunteer in 
classrooms. 

<* 

E) Home program parents become responsible 
for the teaching sessions. 

P) Monthly parent meetings 

1. Parents support other parents. 



2. Information is shared. 



************************* 



An attitude of acceptance of 
differences and dealing with 
the child on his level of 
development must be assumed 
by parents and teachers. 



Formulating the IEP 

The teacher .and team construct a program 
for the student based on his or her specific 
style of learning and readiness for each task. 
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SAMPLE 35 (CONX.). CURRICULUM DESCRIPTION 

10. Children learn more effectively A) Grouping of children 
through a combination of one to 



one teaching, small group and 
large group instruction. 



******* 



B) 



* * * * 

A} 



12. 



Heterogeneous grouping of 
'children with varying special 
needs provides models of approp- 
riate behavior and fosters accapt-B) 

ance of differences. 

************ 

Children with special needs may A) 
need to be taught certain skills 
.that other children learn through 
the course of norma] development. 



1. One to oqp instruction is used to 
teach a new skill and to individ- 
ualize the jwork on a specific task. 

Z. Small group instruction I 

a) Skills are reinforced. * r .* 

b) Children with. similar needs 
are grouped. 

c) Groups change daily according 

v to child's needs and progress. 

3. Large group instruction is used to 
observe and evaluate skills that 
have been learned. 

Daily Routine: three types of grouping 
are accounted for. 
*************** 

Classroom membership is open to children 
with a variety of special needs. 

Grouping in classroom activities changes 

based on individual needs. 
************** 

Hie diagnostic-prescriptive approach 

is used to determine the child's specific 

needs. 

In formulating the IEP, objectives are 
included to teach skills that children 
with special needs do not learn auto- 
matically. 
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CASE STUDIES 

BOARD OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
Putnam/Northern Westchester Education Center 
Yorktown Heights, New York 10598 

BOCES PRESCHOOL HOME TEACHING PROGRAM 

CASE DESCRIPTIONS 



The cases chosen encompass the range of ages, handicapping conditions and 
family composition served by. the BOCES Home Teaching Program. 

E.G. & H.G. * 

Ms. G. Vas referred by Child Protective Services 2-1/2 years ago to provide 
services to E. , then 2 years old. He is the third of five children and 
demonstrated significant developmental delays. Ms. G. wa described by 
the case worker as alcoholic;, intellectually limited and emotionally 
depressed. During the initial home visit, H.G., the fourth child, a 6-month 
old bi-racial girl, was observed to be lethargic, pallid, lacking eye 
contact and natural. mo tor responses to her environment. Both children were 
enrolled in the Eome Teaching Progtam until E.G. was age appropriate for 
the BOCES Preschool Classroom Program. 

Problems inpluded: 

~ Maintaining Ms. G.'s attention and cooperation throughout home visits 

- Ms. G.'s inability to carry out assignments, take care of materials 
left, and cancelling appointments. 

- Older siblings were usually kept home from school. 

Progress: E.G. is still attending the BOCES Preschool Classroom Program. ' 
H.G. 4s regularly attending Head Start and is seen weekly by a Home Trainer. 
Significant changes are evident from this report of a recent" home visit: 

- All children were up and ready to go to school. 

- Ms. G. asked E. whac he would be doing in school todays 

- Ms. G. reported how well H. was doing in Head Start. 

- Ms. G.'s brothers were present at the home visit* One 18-year-old 
admitted he enjoyed doing H's homework with her. I 

- Ms. G. had the new ba^y on her lap, was proud of H.'s homework paper 
and eager to demonstrate how she had been H.'s teacher during the 
week. She was involved for the entire visit. * 

- Ms. G. requested that her new baby be enrolled in the Home Teaching 
Program so that she can do well like H. 

- Ms. G. proudly imitated the Home Teacher's methods with the new baby. 
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n SAMPLE 36 (CONT.) CASE- STUDIES 



BOARD OF COOPERATIVE, EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
Putnam/Northern Westchester Education Center 
Yorktown Heights, New York 10598 

BOCES PRESCHOOL H OME TEACHING PROGRAM 
■ 

P.F. 

P.F., born with Treacher-Collins syndrome, with no outer ears, cleft 
palate, distorted facial fusion and possible retardation, wa<s referred 
by a visiting nurse at the age of three months. She was born to young 
Greek-speaking parents. Home teachers maintained close contact with the 
Birth Defects Clinic and audiologist involved with P.F. 

' Problems included: 

, - establishing a means of communication with the mother who spoke 
only Greek initially. 

- involving the father who sppke some English in the teaching process. 

- increasing use of the hearing aids at home. 

- overcoming the parents' reluctance to take P.F. out of the house. 

Progress : P. is now almost three years old. She communicates with her 
parents using sign language. She also imitates some sounds and can say 
a few words. Despite her physical disability, it has been clincially 
demonstrated that she can hear. She will be enrolled in the BOCES Preschool 
-Classroom Program in September , 1980, to facilitate her social and emotional 
development with her peers. 
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SAMPLE 36 (CONI.) CASE STUDIES 



BOARD OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
Putnam'/Northern Westchester Education Center 
j , Yorktown Heights, New York 10598 

BOCES PRESCHOOL HOMEP TEACHING PROGRAM 
Case History: Home Program 

T.M. was referred for screening by his nursery school when he was almost 
five years old. 

Problems included: 

- anti-social* behavior at school. 

- poor peer relationships. ' % . 

- short attention span. 

- inability to participate in group ac;ivities. 

- running away from home several times and setting fires. 

T.M. was accepted in the Home Teaching Program, and the Home Trainer worked 
with T.M. both at home and at the nursery school. The home trainer partici 
pated in small groups with him to facilitate positive interaction with 
his peers. T.M. participated in the Home Teaching Porgram for six months. 

Progress : After visiting school and home for six months,^ T.M. was recom- 
mended for regular kindergarten with a structured program. 

Follow-up with his mother and kindergarten teacher indicates that he is 
progressing well in all academic and social areas. 



FACT SHEET: EVIDENCE OF EFFECTIVENESS" " \ 

SUMMKRY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 

The Putnam/Northern Westchester BOCES Preschool Program has been nationally recognized as 
an effective intervention program. The staff has been trained and the program has been * 
evaluated by the nationally validated Portage Project operated by Cooperative Educational 
Service Agency 12 at Portage, Wisconsin, who stated in their evaluation: "It is rare to 
see a preschool program that is as .large as you^ doing such a thorough job of planning 
and individualizing, yet keep such a high lev^I of quality in! its service". 

The program further received national approval and recognition in the prescnool field through 
"the receipt of a United States Office of Education Demonstration Grant from 1978 - 1981. 

These funds allow the program to aid other preschool, prpgrams for the handicapped by demon- 
• strating arid disseminating exemplary programming, methods and curriculum. 

The evaluation of the Regional Demonstration Program for Preschool Handicapped Children 
conducted during the 1979-80 school year by the Center for Resource Management, Yorktown 
Heights, New York, provided a third party assessment of the project's unique approach tc 
the early education of the handicapped. Results indicated that all the elements necessary 
to initiate the program and ensure its effective daily operation were evident and over 6CH 
of staff time was spent in appropriate teaching activities. Staff showed satisfaction 
with program activities and their personal values seemed consistent with program /values. 

Parents also held extremely positive views and supported the program through a variety of 
involvement activities. Over 50% of the parents actually volunteered in classrooms; more- 
over, the average parent attended at least nine group parent meetings during a typical school 
year; 99% of the parents responded that they would recommend the program to i the parents of 
other handicapped children. 

As compared to national norms, students made statistically significant gains from pre- to 
posttest in all skill areas measured b$ the McCathy Scales of Children's Abilities, a widely 
known standardized test. The gains were educationally significant for these areas (.verbal, 
perceptual-performance, motor and general cognitive) and are directly relevant to the 
"stated program goals and daily curricular activities. 

Placement records were extremely positive; 65% of program graduates were placed in regular 
classiooms or transition programs while only 35% were assigned to special education pro- 
grams- Follow-up testing with program graduates revealed that the cognitive skill gair~ 
made during the 1979-80 school year were maintained by those students who continued to 
have special intervention services. 

Community agencies have noted the effectiveness of the program with children they have 
referred; ^letters of commendation have been received from Protective Services, Day Care, 
Head Start and, local nursery schools. 
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1# Name of Person 



TO EVALUATE PRINTED MATERIAL 

" 1 : — 3 



2 # - Professional affiliati 



on 



Date called or interviewed 

4» Name of person .making contact 



Please rate the following printed material distributed by the preschool program 
A<}d suggestions for improvements, when relevant. Please answer the following 
questions using this code: 

0 did not read 

1 do not remember 

2 m slightly useful 

3 somewhat useful 

4 " considerably useful 

5 * very useful 

Please^cjfcrcle the appropriate number: 
0 1 2 3 4 5 Preschool- Program Flyers 



Suggestions for improvements 



0 12 3 4 5 Poster 

Suggestions 



0 12 3 4 5 Professional Brochure 



y Suggestions 



0 3 ? 4 5 Program Description 
Suggestions 
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• SAMPLE 39 (CONT.) 
FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE (OR CALL) TO AGENCIES 
~ TO EVALUATE PRINTED MATERIAL 



0 12 3 4 5 Program Rationale 
Suggestions 



0 1 2 3 4,5 Curriculum Description 
Suggestions 



0 1 2 3 4 5 ' Client Characteristics 
Sugge sti ons 



0 12 3 4 5 Case Studies ' N _ 

Suggestion ^ ; * « '/ 

' * " Q 

At ' • ' ' 

0 1 2 3 4 5 Fact Sheet or Evidence of Program Effectiveness 

Suggestions • • , .'' 



' 0 1 2 3 4 5 ,, Business Card ~N 

I 

i 



Sugge stion s *_ 

1 . * ' 

0 1 2 3 4 5 Visitor ^.Orientation Packet 
Suggestions 



Thank you for completing this questionaire. 



I. 

i 



'rSNTER FOR 

^source 
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PRESCHOOL HANDICAPPED PROGRAM 

Agency Questionnaire 



Name of Acency: 



Date: 



1 

I 

I: 
I 

I 



Your Position at Agency: 



\ 



The Center * lor Resource Management, Iwc.\ conducting an 
evaluation o 6 the BOCES Preschool Handicapped Program (PSHP) . 
T/ie 6oa^c pu/tpoae btf the evaluation is to pwvide a descAip- 
tion o$ how the program JU iunctioning in tenms\i its eiiorts 
to cottaborate with other service providers . 

Your participation and cooperation withtkU evaluation e v%i ort 
will give us the opportunity to obtain valuable in&ohxnation 
irom persons who have interacted with the program on a pro- 
Itesionnl baste. ThJti instrument i* de6igned to document your 
reaction* to and perception* oi the Preschool Handicapped 
Program. All responses will be held in strict confidence. 
ThdSxk you for your cooperation. 



1. How did you first hear of the Preschool Handicapped Program? 
[Check the appropriate £te*i. ) * 1 

News article 



PSHP brochure 



PSHP staff-initiated contact 



^Referral from colleague 
Referral from client 
jDther {specify: 



:RK mm 



2. How long have you had interactions with the Preschbol Handicapped 
Program? [Check the appropriate item. ) 



Less than 1 year 
1 to 2 years 
1 to 3 years 
_3 to 4 years 
_More than 4 years 
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3. What types of involvement or interaction have you had with the 
Preschool Handicapped Program? 

' In responding to this itm, £Vut, place a check mark 
in the 6pac2A to the le{t \or all the type* o& inter- 
action wlxialx apply. Second ,~Zn the Apace* to tho, 
right, Indicate the type o( interaction you engage in 
»)ith PSHP moU frequently by /tanking ' it "1". The 
second most Sequent interaction should be ranked "2," 
and 60 on untilallthe interaction type* you originally 
checked a/ie ranked by frequency oi occurrence. 

Check all Rank by 

that apply Types of Interaction- frequency 

Requested information from PSHP 

Provided information to PSHP 

.Referred child/ parent to PSHP 

i Received child/ parent referral from PSHP 

Participated in case management meetings with PSHP 



Participated in area^workshops/conferences 
sponsored by PSHP 

Invited PSHP to participate in area workshops/ 
conferences sponsored by your agency 

Received training from PSHP staff 

Provided training to PSHP staff 

Developed services/procedures/policies 
mutually with PSHP staff 

Served on PSHP Advisory Council 

Served on Westchester/Putnam Early Childhood 
Special Needs Coalition 

Other (specify: ) 



4. How satisfying has your involvement with PSHP been for you? 
(C/iecfe tke. appfLoptJLcuta itm. 1 

Very satisfying 



_Moderately satisfying 
_Not at all satisfying 



4 



no 



How well do you understand the Preschool Handicapped Program? 

PleaAt indicate, youx level o& undeMtanding about 6peciiic 
(U>* r c<iZt> o& iixe VnoQKam by cinding one numbed from 1 [low) 
to 5 [high] ion, vxcix q& the fallowing item*. 

LEVEL OF UNDERSTANDING 







Low 








High 


a. 


Philosophy of the program 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


b. 


Goals/purposes of the program 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


c. 


Screening/placement procedures 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


d. 


Staffing patterns within prpgram 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


e. 


Transdiciplinary team assessment 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


f. 

> 


Teaching methods of the program 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


g. 


Parent involvement in the program 


1 : 


2 


3 


4 


5 


h. 


Services available from PSHP 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



How do you perceive the Preschool Handicapped Pronram in terms of quality? 

Please indicate the degn.ee ok excelZe.nce you pen.ceA.ve fan. each 
oi the fallowing at>pectt> o / the Pn.&>chool Handicapped PKognam 
by ciAcLing one number &n.om 7 [low) to 5 [high) fan. each itw. 

DEGREE OF EXCELLENCE 
Low High 



a. Staff competence 

b. Staff flexibility 

c. Staff interactions with other agencies 

d. Commitment to handicapped children 



Services delivered to handicapped 
children by PSHP staff 



Parent-staff interactions 
Services to the community 

h. Accomplishments of the program 

i. PSHP in general. 



Hi 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

c 

2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 

t 

5 

5 
5 
5 
5 



What do you see as the major constraints to more effective 
collaboration between your agency and PSHP? 



What do you see as the major benefits resulting from the 
collaborative efforts between your agency and PSHP? 



Do you have any suggestions for improving the degree of 
collaboration between your agency and PSHP? 



—THANK VOU AGAIN FOR YOUR COOPERATION- - 
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PRESCHOOL HANDICAPPED PROGRAM 
PARENT OUESTIONNAIRE 



Date: 



CtntzA Fo/i ReaouAce Jtoiutgemeftt, Tnc* -ci" conducting on evoCuntcon oi tlit BOCES PKtszkool 
Handicapped ?fiog*am. TTie bcu^c 'xrtpoae o£ thi ivalwsution it to pKovidt a dtevuptcon oi how 
tht pnogiam i/> $wcXioning--<U* accompLuhmtnU , cjonttAoint* and contzAn*. 

Voun coopwxion and panticApation m£ii tltu evaluation iMovt Ml give a6 tin oppoAtunittj 
to obtain vatitablt inionjnatiott injom pCMon* involved wJLtli pArOgnam 6c*v<tc£A. _ 

T/ic attachza intz*umuvt tuu denned to document youA izaclioru *c and p^itiption* oi tiie. 
Pxtodiool Pwaiam. Ml tt&potutA Ml be hzld in 6t\ict con^cncc, and only tumiwiizcd data 
milt bt pKz&tntvi in &ub6zqutnt KzpotfA. . Vou/i ±ignatu/Lz it optional, but pita* a luppttj tin 
tolloming in^ov^tion udUch .till bt aAeJd ioi cjompawon pu/tpaa&6. 



1 
I 



1. When w/,s your child first enrolled in the Preschool Prooram? 

In which Program was your child first enrolled? (Check One) 
In which program is your child presently enrolled? (Check One) 



(Month) (Year) 

^Classroom Program 
"Home Program 

JH ass room Prograw 
"Home Program 



If your child is in the classroom program , please supply the following information: 
a) Nane of teacher: 



B) Session child attends :_ 



(Morning) (Afternoon) 
5. Were you ever a oarent volunteer in the classroom program? (Check One) 



Yes 



No 



SECTION I: Involvement in the Program • 

< 

The Preschool Handicapped Program (PSHP) has provided various means for parents to become aware of and involved 
in the program over the past year. This section of the questionnaire addresses itself to the parent involvement 
activities of. the PSHP. 



1. From what source did you first learn about the Preschool Handicapped Program? (Check One) 



Friend/Other PSHP Parent 
Nursery School 
Newspaper/Radio 
Social Service Agency 



Physician 

Posters/Flyers 

Other 



(specify) 



2. In the past year, did you participate in any of the following parent meetings/activities? 
(Check all that apply) 



Child Assessment Conferences 
XI assroom Vi si ts/Observati ons 
Screenings 

Parent Group Meetings 



(Number attended: 



.) 



IEP Conferences 
Other Conferences 
Classroom Volunteering 
Volunteer Training Program 
Other 



(specify) 



3. How effective were these parent meetings/ 



activities in: 

(P&ice a chzck rwtk Jbi tht appvopujUt 
box iofi £Ach JUtm JU&tzd bzlou)}. 


LEVEL OF EFFECTIVENESS 


Very 


Fairly 


Somewhat 


Hardly 


Not At All 


a. helping you understand the 
Preschool Handicapped Program 












b. helping you understand your 
child's handicap 












— CT" improving your attitudes about 
your child's handicap 












d. increasing your skills in work- 
ing with your child 












e. giving you moral support 
as a parent 








~ t 


15 



SECTION II; Reactions to Program 

Knowledge 

VyitcjtLoYiA : P£e&se -uuUcaje ycu,% te.v<tt oi tmdvAAtanding about Apacifcc a* pact*' o$ the. 
Pie£choot Handicapped Vtiogham by tiKcJUng one ntunbeA facim 1 [low] to 5 {high) ion. each 
o$ the. {oltotfiing item* 



LEVEL OF UNDERSTANDING 
Low High 

1 . Philosophy of the progr am 1 2 3 4 5_ 

2. , Goals/purposes of the program 1 2 3 4 5_ 

3. Screening/placement procedures 1 2 3 4 5_ 

4. Transdisciplinary team assessment 1 2 3 ^4 5__ 

5* Teaching methods of program 1 2 3 4 5_ 

6. Methods for teaching child at home 1 2 3 4 5_ 

7. Methods for managing child's behavior I 2 3 4 5 

8. Legal rights as parents 1 2 3 4 5_ 

9. Educational rights of child 1 2 3 4 5_ 

10. Handicapping condition of chfl<H 1 2 3 4 5_ 

IK Services available in community . 1 2 3^ 4 5_ 
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"B. 


Attitudes 










- 


ii: 






ViAectioni: P£eaie indicate, yoah. level 06 4d£t4 /actum with the Psietchool Handicapped 
PJvog/iam by dieting one riumbeA i*om V [low) to 5 {high] ion each o£ the fallowing item. 












• 


LEVEL OF SATISFACTION 




— . — , __ __ 








... 


LOW 






High 








1. 


Preschool Handicapped Program in general 


i 2 


3 




4 


5 








2. 


Instructional methods used \ 


i 2 


3 


4 


5 








3. 


Effectiveness of staff 


i 2 


3 


4 


5 


j • 






4. 


Frequency of contact with teachers 


i 2 


3 


4 


5 


fX 




- 


5. 


Materials used 


1 2 


3 


4 


'5 


rZ ' 






6. 


Your involvement with the program 


1 2 


3 


"4 


G 


|-" 






7. 


Opportunities for your suggestions 


1 2 


1 


4 


5 








8. 


Screening/placement procedures 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


l 






9.' 


Methods of monitoring child's progress 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


j 






10. 


Accomplishments of program 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 




C. 


Psrceived Change in Child 








• 


1ft 






Vin.ectio*u>: The Vnuchool Vnoghxm U dtoianed to develop noun child' & ikiiU in the ajiea& 
lifted below. foK each a/tea, plzaie check- the level o& piogn.ei& ijoua child hat, made by 
l cificling one numb eA &kom 1 [low] to 5 [high). 
































LEVELT OK PROGRESS ' - 


t 












Low 






High 








1. 


Speech and language skills 


1 2 


3 


4 


' 5. 








2. 


Physical and motor skills 


1 2 . _ 


3 


4 


5 




11 


8 


3. 


Social skills 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


v Kic: 




4. 


Self-help skills 


1 2 


3 


4 
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SECTION III; 'Open- Ended Questions 



1. What do you see as the major strengths of the Preschool Handicapped Program? 



2. What do you see as the major weaknesses of the Preschool Handicapped Program? 



3. Would you recommend any changes in the Program? If so, what changes and why? 



4. Would you recomnend this proqram to another parent of a preschool handicapped child? 

(Please explain your answer.) Yes No 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION! 



Parent Signature 
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1 1 ' .WORKSHOP EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 

r?\ / , PRESCHOOL" PROGRAM WORKSHOP 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS 1 EVALUATION FORM 
DATE - - WORXSttOP ATTENDED 



This questionnaire is designed to give our staff feedback regarding this ^resent a- 
tion# Please answer the following questions using this code: 

0 not relevant 

1 not at all * 

2 - slightly 

3 somewhat c 

4 considerably 

5 completely 

Please circle the appropriate number 

0 12 3 4 5 Do you feel you understand how the model operates? 

Comments : ^ \ 



r|\ 0 12 3 4 5 Do you feel you understand the rationale underlying the model? 



Comments ; 



0 12 3 4 5 Did the trainer (s) demonstrate a thorough knowledge and under- 

standing of the model presented? 
Comments: 



0 12 3 4 5 Was the format of the workshop lively and engaging for you? 

Comments : 



0 12 3 4 5 Do you feel the handouts contributed to your understanding oi 

the model? 
Comments: 



0 1 2 ? 4 3 Did the audic-visual materials ^enhance your understanding of 

the model? 

Comments:^ fc 
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SAMPLE 42 (CDNT ♦ ) WORKSHOP EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE — — 

0 12 3 4 5 D£d the discussion contribute to your understanding of the 

model? 

Comments": „___ 



0 1 2 3 4 5 Were your questions- answered to your satisfaction? 

Comments? 



0 1-2 3 4 5 Do you feel prepared to apply what you have learned during this 

workshop? 

Comments: 



What did you like best about the workshop?^ 



If you were to attend this workshop again/ what would you like to sse changed* or 
~adfled ? ' ' [ \ . 

Overall, the presentation was: Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor/* 



Thank you for participating in the workshop and completing this questionnaire* 

\ 

* v The Preschool Staff 
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MATERIALS EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



EFFECTIVE 



NOT 
EFFECTIVE 



NOT 
APPROPRIATE 



SEARCH: 



Flyer 

New Brochure 
Program Description 
High Risk Characteristics 



ASSESSMENT: 



DDSr 

. Language Screening 
Bay ley 
McCarthy 

TD Information - Summary Sheets 

Parent Questionnaire 

IEP 

CURRICULUM : \ 
Portage 

fc Expressive Language Checklist 
•Receptive Language Checklist 

PARENT INFORMATION : 

Behavior Articles 
Star Chart 

Vacation Trip Suggestions 
Parent Meeting Topics for Year 
° Parent Assef»*.^cat Form 
Foilow^UpData 



m 
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LETTER TO NURSERY SCHOOLS REGARDING SERVICES AND NEEDS ^ 
H Dear Collea 8 ues Interested ih the Needs of Young Children: 

You may Rave heard about the program by now. The Home Training staff is initiating 
a formal, outreach program in an effort to become acquainted with your staff and 
the services that you offer young children. 

Our total program is designed to service about 120 children n laced in one of four 
classrooms, or in Home Training. A child with special needs* is placed in Home Training 
for the following reasons: 1) Chronological or developmental level is too low for 
classroom experiences. 2) The child is able to function in a regular preschool setting 
when support is provided to the staff of the setting and the family by a Home Trainer. 
3) The special area of concern involves assisting parents to develop* appropriate be- 
havior in the child at home! 

Many of you in Day Care Centers, Head Start Centers, private nursery schools, or a 
special service agency have referred young children to our screening when you had a 
question about their development. When parents who are not involved with another 
service or program come in with their child for a screening, they often ask our staff 
to provide names of schools, child care Renters, and any variety of services which 
would be convenient to their community. Our goal is to become better informed in this 
area so that we can help them find you. 

We also welcome the opportunity to meet you and visit your setting. We are able to 
offer the following services which may be of interest to you. 



I 
I 
I 

1 

i 



1. A professional consultation to assist you in assessing your needs. This 
could include identifying needs, developing goals, or setting up a referral 
system. Often this service is initiated by a conference concerning a child 
referred to the Preschool Program, but who is also attending another 
preschool program, service or facility. 

2. An on-site screening as a staff training experience to support your efforts 
to develop your own system to meet the specific needs of your children. 

3. A mini-worV aop for staff or parents on "Parents as Teachers" to include a 
description of our home program, a demonstration of the Portage Curriculum, 
and ideas for methods and materials. 

Some of you may have already been contacted so that we may observe a child in your 
setting who is also -enrolled in our Hoioe Training Program, I look forward to hearing 
your feedback on the services offered, and to planning for your requests. For those 
of you vho have never had contact with our program, I hope that you will call soon so 
that we can establish a working relationship and provide the service that meets your 
needs « j 

The Home Training staff looks forward to talking with you ind visiting in the 
near future to coordinate our efforts with yours, so that the young children with 
special needs in all our communities can benefit from all the services we have to offer. 

Sincerly yours, 

* 19s; 



I 
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^Sample 4% 



NEISS ASSESSMENT FORM '(SCHOOL/AGENCY) 



Name of Facility_ 
Name of Director 



Please fill out this form to enable our Preschool Program to assess the inservice 
tra£nrng^ needs of y~ur staff. 

Organi national Structure - List staff and roles, or use a diagram. 



Comment on training, experience or special skills of staff. 



Children served - How many?_ 



Number of classes 



Comment km the role of parents. 



Ages 



ERIC ■ 











List mJ^s 


t frequent needs expressed by staff. 




\ 






Sources 


of basic curriculum 






Usual pr 


icedure 

i 


i * 
for identifying special needs of children 


i. 
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SAMPLE 45 (CONT,) 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT FORM (SCHOOL/ AGENCY) 



State main goals of your facility^ 



How can the Preschool Program be of service to you? 
Staff workshop 

1 On-site Screening 

. Professional consultation 

I Observation of a child 

° Parent meeting i 



Other 



w 
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Home Training 
Satisfaction 



i 



i 



P lease "check degree of satisfaction. 

High Med. Lo* 

Weekly home visits .. 

Teaching own chi Id 

Family Involvement i 

Instructional ma- 
terials usee" 



Printed materials 
shared 

Coordination with 
other services 

Kate of your 
Chi Id's progress 

Assessment j 
procedures. I 

I.E. P. - Parent- 
Teacher planning 

Hethods of Home- 
Trainer 

Other - 



Would you be interested in attending 
parent meetings? Yes H o 

Would you attend if transportation 
were provided? Yes N o 

Comments Welcome - 



■ 



Please I ist - 
Other interests: 



Other needs: 



Comments on survey: 



A Survey of 
Preschooler's Parents 
in Home-Training 



Please return form ,to ;,_^ 
Jacquelyn 0. Jones 
Preschool Home-Training Program 
I0CES 

, > Yorktown Heights, N.Y. 10598 
(914) 245-2700 .Exu 394 * ' 




i . 



your community: 
Awareness 
Interests 
- Needs 



ERIC: 
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:Preschodler's 

fi-, Parent Survey 

g The 80CES Home-Training Program 
Wishes to learn about the Interests 
iwii needs of our parents, so that we 
iiay provide useful Information .to you. 



Awareness 



Interests" andrNeed 



This questionnaire Is designed 
find: 

1. What you know 

2. '"How you learned it 
3i What inforr^tlon you cieed ' 

What services Interest you 
lg=: 5". Your feedback on home- 
I training 

" Would you please complets the 
|pfo! lowing so that the Information 
p^itf desfre can be organized in the 
If usef ul man ne r . 

ftir*nt tf s Name L_ 

I Address . y 



School ^District 



t^WCoonty, 

mm ' 



fanes of Chi ldren 



Hv experience Includes: (Please check) I want to know more about: (Chec 



* One or more meetings with a 
teachet in the last year. 

* A tour through my local school 
In the last year. 

* A PTA meeting in the past year. 

* Talks with informed parents. 

* Reading school bulletins. 

* Volunteering my service in a 
local school. 

* Attending a parent group In 
the. last year. ; 

* Investigating Preschool Pro- 
grams in my community. 

* Being a leader for a youth 
group. 

* investigating the services of 
the Dept. of Social Services. 

* Talks with neighborhood kids. 

* Feedback from my other child 
, or children In school. 

* Attending School Board 
meetings. 

* Reading a local newspaper once 
a week. 

* listening to a local radio 
station once a day. 

* Frequent use of the local 
Age recreational facilities. 

* Knowledge of the leaders 
* In my community. 

* leading a local adult group. 
* A regular job In this com- 
munity. 

* Attending a religious service 
regularly. 

* Other - 



* Parent centers. 

* Adult library programs. 

* Children's library programs, 

* Health care services. 

* Recreational activities. 

* Social Services available. 

* Chi Id care centers. 

* Preschool education. 

* Special Education Services. 

* My local school. 

* local shopping for food, 
dothes% toys. 

* Job Training programs. 

* Food stamps. 

* Planned Parenthood. 

* Single Parent Groups. 

* How to discipline my child. 

* Interesting day trips. 

* Vacations for families. 

* Marriage counseling. 

* Diet and nutrition. 

* Readiness skills needed for 
kindergarten. 

* How to start a play group. 

* iTocal^transportation. 

* Pets for chl ldren. \ 

* Gl fts for chi ldren. 

* Parties -for children. 

* How to find a baby-sitter. 

* Understanding senior citizens. 

* legal Aid, 

* Alcoholics Anonymous. 

* Drug addiction, 

* Handling problems with a 
landlord., 

* Other - 



PARENT AWARENESS- WORKSHOP 
You are needed at a PRESCHOOL H-A-P-P-E-N-I-N-G 
Date: April 16, 1980 
Time: 3:00 - 4:45 P.M. 



Purposes : 



Place: Front Conference Room, School Services Building 
BOCES, Yorktown Heights, New York 10598 



1. The BOCES Preschool Program staff wish to answer the frequent: questions 
which have resulted from the referrals many of you have made for children 
to be screened. 

! 

2. We wish to hear your questions and comments so that we may plan our 
services to meet the needs you have expressed. 

3* We wish to provide the opportunity for preschool facilities in our 
area to s become better acquainted. 

Agenda : ^ 1 

1 . Introduction of BOCES Staff present . - - 

i i 

2. Changes in the BOCES Preschool Program . Topics such as local funding, 
criteria for entry into the program, and the need to label children to 
obtain services will be discussed by the Project Coordinator. 

3. What is a Screening? A psychologist and speech pathologist will describe 
the screening procedure. 

4. Procedures with Parents . A social worker will describe a parent inter- 
view and- the need for parent cooperation. 

5. New services that are available . A director of a Day- Care Center and a 
director of a nursery school will- describe* their use of the Outreach 
Services offered by- the Home Teaching Program. 

I 6* Introduction of Facilities Represented . 

7 ♦ Question and Comment Period » ! 

c. Written ^valuation a nd Feedback fo r Planning Future Meetings. 

— — - — — ■ ; 1 ? 1 ' — *— * 

Please Bring : . 
ffSt<- " , * Your questions about the BOCES Preschool Program. 

Ideas for future preschool meetings. Perhaps this could t an annual 

information about your f aci lity. 130 
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! SAMPLE 47 (CONT.) 

PARENT AWARENESS WORKSHOP 

The Preschool HAPPENING will not be the same wit hout YOU. Please arrive promptly 
at 3:00. ~ : ; 

AGENDA ; Preschool' HAPPENING - April 16, 1980 - 3:00 to 4:45 P.M. 

3:00 - 3:10 Welcome. Introduction of B0CES staff* 

i 

3:10 - 3:15 - Why call for a screening? 

* See list of characteristics of a preschool child* - 
_ r — --* -S ee-chi-ld-observa t ion comment form* 



3:15 - 3:40 What happens at a screening? 

Parent Interview * Social Worker 
; * See Parent Questionnaire. 

Speech and Language Screening . Speech Pathologist 

* See Speech and Language Screening form. 

Denver Developmental Screening Test * Psychologist. 

* See Denver score sheet. 



3:40 -3:45 



3:45 - 4:05 



4:05 - 4:20 



4:20 - 4:30 
4:30 - 4:45 



Results of the screening 
* See Criteria for Entry^ 

Sharing of Experiences . Representatives from local preschool 
facilities who have utilized B0CES services will each present a 
brief description of the concerns they had about a child, and a 
description of the -services received and the results. 

Day Care Center - Director 
Nursery School - Director 

Early Childhood Learning- Center - Co-Directors 

Cooperative Nursery School - Director 
Changes in the B0CES Preschool Program 
Growth and scope of the program. 
Source of funding. *See HC 2-1 form. 

Use of labels for children. *See description of handicapping 
condition. 

Concerns of parents, doctors and other professionals. 

Open Forum,. Questions, comments and suggestions for the future. 

Closure Activities. • 
Complete Evaluation form, please 

Read name tags and became acquainted with some new people. 
Gather printed information from other programs. 



